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The Theory and Practice 
of Rolling Steel 


By Wilhelm Tafel 








Chapter I— Introduction 


OLLING can have for its purpose first, the 
compression of material to make it denser, 
that is, to do away with or to diminish 

blowholes, pipes and similar cavities, and to 
squeeze out inclusions of slag; second, to reduce 
the cross-section of the material; or lastly, to 
change the shape of the cross-section. The com- 
pacting and reducing of the cross-section is called 
cogging or blooming, the shaping finish-rolling. 

Compression was important before the intro- 
duction of steel, because the puddle-balls of 
wrought iron were saturated with slag like a 
sponge with water. A portion of this slag was 
squeezed out, and 
the occluded par- 
ticles in the form 
of fine threads dis- 
tributed over the 
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whole cross-section RON TRADE REVIEW has secured the complete 
IT rights for publication in the English language of 

W. Tafel’s well known book on the principles and 
practice of rolling steel. Heretofore this work has been 
available only in German and therefore has had only 
limited circulation in England, the United States and 


of the iron. The 
more evenly and 
finer the distribu- 
tion, the less slag- 
pockets _ occur- 
red and the better 
the material. This 
again was accom- 
plished more thor- 
oughly the larger 
the original cross- 
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Canada. 


two pages.—THE EDITOR. 


A New Serial on Rolling Practice for 
Review 


The English translation, prepared by Richard Rim-_ ture. 
bach, Swissvale, Pa., will be published serially in IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, the first installment appearing in this issue. 
A brief outline of the text matter is presented on the next 


section. was when rolling started. That refined 
and double-refined iron, which is subjected to re- 
peated heating and rolling, is better than iron 
heated once, rests principally on this fact. 

Since steel predominates today, compressing is 
of little importance. It lessens blowholes and also 
the pipe, sometimes in the same proportion as 
the cross-section is reduced, but generally to a 
larger extent, because the displaced material first 
squeezes toward the cavities. On the other hand 
the tendency of the steel to pipe increases with the 
size of the ingot cross-section. It is, therefore, 
more correct in the steel plant to strive for a 
dense structure by 
making an ingot of 
small cross-section, 
than to use a large 
amount of energy 
to roll down a large 
ingot to make it 
dense. In other 
words, the _ ingot 
should not be chos- 
en for size but for 
soundness of struc- 
The second 
object to reduce 
section, is the pur- 
pose of every mill 
regardless of the 


Readers 
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FIG. 1—GOTHIC AND DIAMOND FORMS OF ROLL PASSES FREQUENTLY USED IN 
MERCHANT MILL PRACTICE 


material. Each mill produces profiles 
of different sizes of cross-section. Due 
to this practice the ingot, from which 
rolling begins, also must have a dif- 
ferent cross-section. If the change of 
shape is begun immediately, that is in 
the first pass, a different ingot or bil- 
let would have to be passed into the 
roll train each time. Naturally this 
would be inconvenient. It is prefer- 
able to choose either a single ingot 
cross-section for all products of the 
roll train or at least for a large 
number of them and then to reduce 
these to the cross-section necessary 
for the particular finished product on 
a blooming or cogging mill. Blooming 
also is necessary for other purposes. A 
wire, which must be finished in long 
draws, would require such a _ long 
billet if it were not cogged that no 
furnace would be long enough to hold 
it. 

The third object, the shaping, al- 
ways is the most important, when the 
finished product has a different shape 
of cross-section or a different profile 
than the ingot or billet which comes 
to the rolls. The cross-section of the 
rolls is rectangular or square, although 
the gothic or the so-called diamond 
forms shown in Fig. 1 sometimes are 
used. The last pass, in most cases 
_is rolled with less reduction of cross- 
section than all the others. They are 
called polishing or finishing passes 
because they barely polish the sur- 
faces; in most cases the contour of 
the hard rolls is formed by grinding 
with an emery wheel. Where two 
passes are used, the first is the pre- 
liminary polishing or finishing known 
as the leader pass and the second the 
final polishing or finishing. 

If an ingot or billet of square cross- 
section is put through the rolls, it. is 
pressed into a rectangular shape. If 
_steel rectangular in cross-section is 
put through the rolls so that the axis 
of the cross-section remains in the 


same position, that is, the horizontal 
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remains horizontal, it is called a flat 
pass. If in the following pass the 
horizontal axis is placed vertical, it 
is called an edging pass. 


Periodic Section Still Used 


To the types of profiles there still 
belongs the so-called periodic section, 
that is, on the circumference of the 
roll at different places there is a 
changing dissimilar profile. Such for 
example are rolled for horseshoe or 
rail spike manufacture as shown in 
Fig. 2 and for other forging purposes. 
The periodically occurring enlargements 





later are worked into the head of the 
spike or replace in advance the mate- 
rial which flows away on bending as 
for example in horseshoes. 

If the cross-section of the material 
to be rolled or a particular part there- 
of before the pass (passage through 
the rolls) be denoted by Q,, after the 
pass by Q,, then the diminution of 


cross-section = Q,-Q,. The relation of 
Q: 

the two cross-sections — = a is called 
Q. 


the reduction co-efficient. The diminu- 
tion of cross-section generally is called 
reduction. In this article, however, the 
reduction A is not understood as the 
reduction of cross-section in square 
inches, but the percentage in refer- 
ence to the original cross-section Q,. 
Therefore, 


Q.-Q, 
Q: 


Disregarding the spread, which in 
most cases is only a small percentage 
of the change in cross-section, the re- 
duction is determined by the increase 
in the height of the rolled material. 
Designating the height before rolling 
as h,, after rolling as h,, the re- 
duction, disregarding the spread, can 


A= «100 
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most accurately be expressed 


h,-h, 


as 


A= «100 





h, 

For example, the reduction of a 
pass in which the height is reduced 
from 3.15 inches to 2.835 inches, con- 
sidering the foregoing omission, is: 

3.15-2.835 
<100=10 per cent 
3.15 

By draft, also called absolute draft, 
(h,-h,) is understood the difference of 
the heights before and after the pass. 

While the draft of: two profiles on 
the same rolls may remain constant, 
that is, remain independent of the 
setting of the rolls in relation to one 
another, the reduction and relative 
draft will change if the setting is 
changed. In the foregoing illustration, 
if the distance between the rolls is 
increased 0.78 inch by raising the top 
roll, h, would be 3.93 inches instead of 
3.15 inches and h,—3.615 inches instead 
of 2.835 inches. Therefore, the draft 
would be 3.93-3.615 or as before 0.315 
inch. The reduction would no longer 
be 10 per cent, but 

0.315 
A=>———X100=8 per cent 
3.93 


This plays an important part in the 
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FIG. 2—PERIODIC SECTIONS USED FOR. THE MANUFACTURE OF RAIL SPIKES 
AND HORSE SHOES 


design of roll passes for flats and 
hoop iron as will be shown later. The 
elongation is the reciprocal of A, 


Q: 


and therefore —-—. 
Q: 


ed in the foregoing equation for the 
per cent reduction A, then, 

1 1 
— and A=(1——) 100 
A n 


it ok 


100 


If x is substitut- 





Builds Large Electric 


Power Station 


When the East River station of the 
New York Edison Co. is completed, 
New York will have a power plant of 
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Driving of the Roll Trains—Conclusion 


POWER FOR AND METHOD OF DRIVING ROLL TRAINS 
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700,000 kilowatts capacity, or approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 horsepower. The 
new plant now under construction 
was designed by Thomas E. Murray, 
Inc., New York, in consultation with 
the officers and engineers of the New 
York Edison Co. It will be seven 
stories high, covering 207 x 1100 feet, 
and will cost $50,000,000 when com- 
pleted. The building itself will cost 
$12,000,000. 

The station will contain nine-turbo- 
generators, each with a capacity of 
60,000 kilowatts, or 80,000 horsepower. 
Contract for the first two of these 
generators has been placed with the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., and initial installation is expected 
to be completed early in 1926. The 
generators will weigh 1,182,500 pounds 
each and will be assembled at the 
East River station. For this purpose 
two 200-ton traveling cranes will be 
installed in the turbine room. 

Plant equipment includes ten boilers, 
each with a capacity of 1550 horse- 
power at normal rating. Instead of 
brick work linings as commonly used, 
the inner walls of the boilers will be 
lined with steel tubes carrying water 
as part of the regular boiler circula- 
tion. This is an invention of T. E. 
Murray, senior vice president, New 
York Edison Co. The water-cooled 
walls are expected to increase the 
boiler capacity considerably. 

By means of traveling coal handling 
towers along the river front, the sta- 
tion will be able to unload coal di- 
rectly from ocean-going vessels with- 
out the present necessity of their 
redocking. 


Prepares Safety Book 

Supplementing its extensive indus- 
trial safety campaign, the National 
Safety council has prepared for sale 
to industrial plants a pamphlet de- 
signed to educate employes in acci- 
dent prevention within the home. The 
booklet covers the caring for every- 
day hurts, protection from gas and 
electrical hazards and outdoor 
dangers. Copies of the book are ready 
for distribution and may be obtained 
from the National Safety council, Chi- 
cago. 
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Fig. 1.—Two § fur- 
naces specially de- 
signed for normaliz- 
ing the heads of bolts 











One unit is oil-fired 
and one is gas-fired. 
The tubes for hold- 
ing bolts are nickel 
chrome 


Heat Treating Key To Success 


Flexible Heat Treating Department of Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co. Big Factor in Manu- 
facturing Scheme—Standard Equipment Supplemented by Apparatus of 
Own Design—Efficient Handling of Material Essential 


URING the 30 years in which 
D heat treating has undergone 

important development in the 
United States, it has progressed 
rapidly from a basis of uncertainty 
to one of accurate control by which 
uniform results can be repeated at 
will. This gradual improvement has 
been due largely to the influence of 
the automobile industry and especially 





FIG. 2—INSTRUMENT 
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By E. L. Shaner 


to its increasing demand for alloy 
steels. 

Naturally each step in the advance 
of heat treating methods has been ac- 
companied by forward strides in the 
efficiency of heating and quenching 
equipment. This has resulted in a 
trend toward specialization both in 
methods and apparatus, which in turn 
divides modern heat treating practice 


into two broad general classifications. 

On one hand is the almost entirely 
automatic process, by which the prod- 
uct passes from furnace to bath to 
furnace, etc, at a predetermined 
rate, with temperatures and other 
factors mechanically controlled. In- 
stallations of this type are found 
principally in the plants of automobile 
builders or of parts makers, where 
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BOARD IN THE OFFICE OF THE HEAT TREATING FOREMAN. THE RECORDING PYROMETERS AFFORD 
A CHECK ON TEMPERATURES OF ALL FURNACES 
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the heat treating operations can be 
reduced to a definite routine, which 
once established may be continued in- 
definitely with little or no alteration. 
Engineers have acquired such profi- 
ciency in developing equipment to meet 
these requirements that complete heat 
treating departments frequently are 
designed and installed to satisfy given 
production schedules. 

While plants of this kind repre- 
sent a notable engineering develop- 
ment and are spectacular in the de- 
gree of automatism which they ex- 
hibit, it is doubtful whether they 
are as interesting to steel treaters 
in general as the heat treating equip- 
ment of the second class, which must 
be much more flexible than that of 
the purely automatic type. Much 
importance is attached to this more 
versatile apparatus because it per- 
mits of wider application and satis- 
fies variable requirements. 

An unusually good example of the 
flexible type of heat treating depart- 
ment is found in the plant of the 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., 2151 
Scranton road, Cleveland. This com- 
pany manufactures bolts, studs, screws 
and similar products not only for 
the general hardware trade but also 
for practically all industries, among 
which the automotive is the most im- 
portant. The product is worked 
down from either bar stock or wire 
and in most cases involves forging or 
stamping and machining. All alloy 
steel and steel containing 0.20 per cent 


FIG. 4—WHERE CARBURIZING BOXES ARE DUMPED 


Note 
through which water is passing. 


the chute at the right where the boxes are dumped. The bottom is of %-inch pipe 
The bolts and pins are picked up by the conveyor belt and 


deposited in the tote boxes at the left 


or more carbon receives one or more 
heat treating operations. Moreover, 
the department must handle the hun- 
dreds of heading and threading dies 
which are used for shaping and fin- 
ishing the bolts and screws. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
the heat treating department must be 
prepared not only to handle hun- 
dreds of thousands of pieces on a pro- 
duction basis, but also to take care of 
the exacting needs of die and other 
miscellaneous work, which is largely 
of a jobbing character. 

In developing equipment and meth- 
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ods to meet this problem the Ferry 
company has created a heat treat- 
ing department of unusual flexibility. 
Its broad capacity is the result of a 
wise policy on the part of the man- 
agement to combine the most adap- 
table of modern purchased equipment 
with ingenious furnaces, tanks, con- 
veyors and accessories of its own 
design and construction. 

This creative spirit of the operating 
officials is much in evidence and it 
doubtless is due in a large part to the 
fact the Ferry company was among 
the first in its field to take up heat 


FIG. 3—A ROW OF CARBURIZING FURNACES USED LARGELY FOR BOLTS AND PINS FOR AUTOMOTIVE WORK 
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FIG. 5 


APPARATUS FOR QUENCHING DIE BLOCKS. 





NOTE VERTICAL AND HORI- 


ZONTAL HOLDERS 


treating seriously. Many years ago 
Mr. Ferry sensed the advantages of 
proper heat treating and has been a 
consistent advocate of it in his plant. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of specially designed equip- 
ment in the department is the battery 
of two furnaces for normalizing the 
heads of bolts. These units, which 
are shown in Fig. 1, were designed 
by Mr. Thomas Ferry to relieve the 


strain in the heads of certain bolts 
caused by cold heading. Each fur- 
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nace has a long heating chamber, 
through which the bolts are conveyed 
on a link belt. This belt carries 
nickel chrome containers, each of 
which accommodates a bolt and pro- 
tects the body and thread from the 
effect of the heat. 

One furnace is gas-fired, and one is 
oil-fired, the latter being used when 
gas is cut off from industrial con- 
sumers to satisfy domestic needs. It 
was deemed advisable to build two 
separate units rather than to attempt 





to make a single furnace adaptable 
to either fuel. Corrosion of the 
burners, caused by shifting from gas 
to oil and back again, was a factor 
in this decision. 

An interesting adaptation of stand- 
ard equipment is indicated in Figs. 
8 and 4, which show the carbonizing 
department. The case hardening 
boxes are taken from the furnaces 
by means of a special handling de- 
vice which is suspended from a trol- 
ley running on a track system which 
serves all furnaces. The boxes are 
swung from the position shown in 
Fig. 3 to that indicated in Fig. 4, 
where the contents drop to the in- 
clined chute and slide into the bath. 
This chute consists of parallel %-inch 
pipes, all connected with a common 
header which supplies cooling water 
to them. This water is discharged 
into the bath, as shown clearly in 
Fig. 4. The bolts fall onto an in- 
clined belt conveyor, which carries 
them up out of the water and de- 
posits them in the tote boxes shown 
at the left. 

The saving in labor represented 
by this simple arrangement is typi- 
cal of all of the heat treating equip- 
ment in the Ferry plant. Handling 
the work from place to place is a 
big problem in itself, and it is not 
surprising therefore that material 
handling equipment plays an impor- 
tant role in this department. 

For instance, since heat treating 


6—BATTERY OF CONTINUOUS UNITS IN HEAT TREATING DEPARTMENT 
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operations are performed on two dif- 
ferent floors, it is necessary to pro- 
vide an easy means of comununica- 
tion between the two. In addition 
to the elevators, which are used in 
handling part of the work, there 
are several gravity planes which facili- 
tate the movement of the product. 
One, of these is shown in the _ back- 
ground of Fig. 7. The gravity carrier 
in the right foreground leads to an 
inspection and packing table on the 
right. 


The machine show in Fig. 7 was 
developed by Mr. E. G. Greene 
of the Ferry Co. for washing bolts, 
pins, studs, etc. It consists princi- 
pally of a rotary drum containing 
baffles on the inside which lift the 
pieces of work and let them fall 
through the washing compound. Vari- 
ous solutions are employed, depend- 
ing on the character of work being 
handled. A common soda solution, a 
rust proof slushing compound and 
other preparations are used. 


A novel arrangement for quenching 
dies is employed. Three applications 
of the same principle are possible 
through use of the equipment shown 
in Fig. 5. At the left are two heads 
for holding a die in the - horizontal 
position. The die is removed from 
a furnace placed between the two 
heads, which are pushed together 
to hold the die tightly. The weight 
of the die lowers the entire device 
into the bath and at the same time 
valves are opened allowing water 
under a fair pressure to flow through 
flexible hose to the heads, where it 
is delivered through various holes 
to the die. Thus the work is show- 
ered by strong streams from both 
directions, and in addition is im- 
mersed in the bath. 

The two standards at the right pro- 
vide for similar quenching but in the 
vertical position. Each die holder is 
counterweighted, so that when a die 
is inserted in the holder, it swings 


out and down into the water. At 
the same time a valve is opened, 
flooding the die with water. The 


two holders are identical except that 
on one the water is fed upwards from 
the lower holder, while on the other 
it is directed downward from the 
upper head. These devices were de- 
veloped by Ferry company officials 
to insure a more uniform quench. 
The foregoing are a few typical 
examples of the many ways in which 
Ferry officials have supplemented 
modern standard equipment with ap- 
paratus of their own design. Of 
course the heat treating department 
is provided with many continuous fur- 
naces for handling the product on a 
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FIG. 


7—SPECIALLY DESIGNED MACHINE FOR WASHING PRODUCT PRIOR TO 


FINAL INSPECTION 


production basis and with many spe- 
cial purpose units for long drawing, 
annealing and other operations. There 
is considerable flexibility in _ this 
equipment as it involves gas and oil 
fired and electric units. A number 
of continuous rotary heat treating 
outfits are shown in Fig. 7. 


The completeness of the heat, treat- 
ing department of the Ferry com- 
pany has more than ordinary signifi- 
cance, for it represents a pioneer de- 
velopment in the manufacture of cap 
screws. Years ago when the com- 
pany perfected its patented process of 
upsetting cap screws, the officers 
recognized the fact that to insure 
uniformity and to bring out the best 
qualities of the metal the strains set 
up by upsetting should be relieved 
by heat treating. As a result of this 
conviction, they adopted the slogan, 
“If it is upset, it must be heat treat- 
ed.” In spite of opposition in some 
quarters, this principle has prevailed 
and today automotive engineers are 
almost unanimous in demanding that 
upset bolts and screws be heat treat- 
ed. So important is this factor in 
respect to certain bolts, studs and 
screws, that many automobile build- 
ers insist that distinguishing marks 
be stamped on the products they pur- 
chase, so that failures caused by re- 
placement bolts, etc., of lower qual- 
ity cannot be blamed on the original 
high quality, heat treated bolts in- 
stalled in the factory. 

Thus in the Ferry plant, the heat 
treating department is more than an 
adjunct to the other operating divi- 
sions of the business. Hardening, 
tempering normalizing and _ other 
treatments are key operations, the 
success of which has_ contributed 
largely to the company’s high posi- 
tion in its field. i 

The officers of the Ferry Cap & Set 


Serew Co. are as follows: Thomas 
Ferry, president; W. C. North, vice 
president; George M. North, treasurer; 
and H. D. North, secretary. E. G. 
Greene is plant superintendent and Wil- 
liam Murphy is foreman of the heat 
treating department. 


Siberian Ore Important 
to Local Industry 


Deposits of iron ore and other 
metals which are alloyed with iron to 
produce various types of high grade 
steel and its manufactures are of 
great importance to the development 
of Siberia, according to the depart- 
ment of' commerce. So far, these de- 
posits have not proved extensive but 
they are believed to be of sufficient 
volume to meet the present needs of 
local industry and commerce and to 
provide for considerable expansion. 


The proximity of coal beds to the 
deposits is a favorable factor for the 
establishment of blast furnaces, steel 
mills, foundries, and machine shops at 
strategic points, to satisfy the needs 
of agricultural, mining and manufac- 
turing industries in Siberia. The ad- 
dition of machine repair shops and 
plants would mean a wider market for 
many lines of imports, such as agri- 
cultural implements, grain elevators, 
tools, roadmaking machinery, logging 
machinery, and the like. A demand 
also would be created for equipment 
and for machinery for the mines and 
plants themselves. All such supplies 
would have to be purchased abroad. 

The latest available data on Si- 
berian iron ore deposits and of other 
metals alloyed with iron are presented 
in trade information bulletin 359, just - 
issued by the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. 
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Narrow Ore Profits Indicated 


Excess Productive Capacity in Michigan Likely To Keep Margin Within 
Close Limits for Several Years—Present Price Too Low To In- 
sure Required Output After Economic Readustment 


N JANUARY 1, the esti- 
QO mate of taxable ore in Michi- 
gan amounted to 188,198,051 
tons. Of this total 134,447,041 tons 
constitutes the reserves in the active 
mines, 40,569,428 tons is in the idle 
mines or undeveloped drilled reserves, 
and 13,172,582 tons is classed as high 
sulphur reserves and is of doubtfui 
merchantable value at present. These 
estimates include only high grade 
ores and do not include the tonnage 
tributary to the high silica pits. 

In January 1913 the estimate of as- 
sured taxable reserves was 193,- 
816,904 tons. From 1913 to Jan. 
1, 1925, 151,294,808 tons were shipped, 
yet the estimate of this year is only 
5,618,000 tons less than that of 1913 
and 17,922,000 tons less than the peak 
estimate of 1915. It therefore is 
apparent that discoveries of ore have 
nearly kept pace with depletion of 
deposits. This condition clearly in- 
dicates that it is impossible to fore- 
cast the life of the Michigan iron 
districts from the sum total of an 
aggregate of estimates in individual 
mines. The yearly tax commission 
estimate should not be taken as a 
measure of the life or the total actual 
tonnage production of Michigan iron 
mines. 


Formation Is Peculiar 


Most of the iron ore deposits of 
Michigan occurs in areas of completely 
folded Huronian rocks and with a 
few notable exceptions it is impossi- 


By L. P. Barrett 
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Sums Up Ore Situation 


HIS is the second part of 

a: an article written for IRON 
TRADE REVIEW by UL. P. 
Barrett, mining geologist for the 
Michigan state department of con- 
servation, and state mine apprais- 
er. The first part, printed in the 
Sept. 10 issue, related especially to 
costs of mining and prices re- 
ceived for ore. In this second in- 
stallment the writer gives details 
pertaining to reserves, production 
and shipments. One of the conclu- 
sions arrived at in Mr. Barrett’s 
article is this: “A careful examin- 
ation of the cost records of the in- 
a Michigan mines indicates 
that the capacity of those mines 
‘which can ‘break even’ or make 
money at present prices is only 
9,500,000 tons, 07 a maximum ca- 
pacity below the average Michigan 
shipments for the past five years.” 


UNG EEAL Ht TUNEL HUM UR 


the ore even in individual properties. 
In most instances surface drilling 
supplemented by underground devel- 
opment fail to furnish the positive 
information required to measure the 
full possibilities of a mine. On the 
Mesabi range the nearly horizontal 
dip of the Biwabic iron foundation 
and the flat lying, tabular shaped ore 
bodies permit a fairly close estimate 
of the full reserves in the property 


ble to make complete estimates of from surface drilling, but the geologi- 


cal structure in Michigan is in gen- 
eral too complex and the shape of the 
ore bodies is too irregular to permit 
such an accurate estimate of ulti- 
mate reserves in the mines. Under 
the conditions prevailing additions of 
probable or prospective ore to the 
tonnage blocked out or developed 
must necessarily be conservative, 
otherwise serious injustice might re- 
sult to the interests of individual tax 
payers. 


Estimate Is Difficult 


It is seldom that the future of a 
mining district can be gaged by the 
measure of the known high grade re- 
serves alone. A factor of importance 
with succeeding years is the utiliza- 
tion of lower grades of ore so that 
depletion of'-reserves is partially off- 
set by increasing use of tonnages not 
previously”considered merchantable. 

Mining of low gtade ore in Michi- 
gan is at present limited to special 
purpose high silica grades and no ef- 
forts have been made to beneficiate 
Michigan ores comparable with those 
attempted and in operation on the 
Mesabi range. There is an immense 
bulk of iron formation within the 
state which will average from 30 
to 33 per cent iron and estimates 
for several billion tons of such ma- 
terial are possible even if limited 
to a depth of only 300 feet. 

Between the rock to which the 
term “iron formation” has been given 
and which will analyze below 35 
per cent iron and the present mer- 





TABLE I 


Michigan Iron Ore Reserves Estimated Annually 


(Made by appraiser of Mines* for the board of state tax commissioners as of Jan. 1 of each year.) 
1913 } 1915 1916 1917 


918 1919 














arquette and Baraga counties. 


Gogebic county.... 32,166,665 45,785,870 48,242,119 45,932,974 46,633,798 55,813,661 63,497,143 
Iron county..... 61,785,970 59,468,551 63,342,684 59,347,807 59,394,408 57,070,102 55,014,715 
Marquette range**. 86,391,369 83,391,451 81,963,796 81,361,979 79,759,732 78,175,301 75,819,940 
Dickinson county.. 13,472,900 13,778,283 12,571,939 10,297,295 10,551,156 9,084,445 9,239,911 
teers crs US a ee ws os 193,816,904 202,424,155 206,120,538 198,124,155 196,339,094 200,143,509 203,571,709 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Gogebic county...... 64,563,003 64,964,666 62,405,146 58,314,512 54,949,558 52,026,380 
Iron county... 54,665,818 56,600,133 54,918,070 57,065,508 58,425,590 59,193,119 
Marquette range** 70,114,034 73,730,758 72,953,551 72,102,521 70,384,149 68,987,647 
Dickinson county...... 9,263,620 8,711,735 9,467,955 9,344,407 8,129,803 7,990,905 
Rah ich Gra S uch'g ino warus. ses we el 198,606,475 204,007,319 199,744,722 196,826,948 191,889,100 188,198,051 


“= pabdenem of mines, R. C. Allen 1913 to 1919; L. P. Barrett, 1920 to 1925, 
** 
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chantable grades there are undoubt- 
edly considerable tonnages of material 
which will run from 40 to 50 per 
cent iron and which are not now 
merchantable. The geological sur- 
vey division of the department of 
conservation is at present engaged in 
an investigation to attempt to as- 
certain just what additional tonnage 
can be expected by successive drops 
in grade of ore, but at present there 
are no figures available. Enough 
has been done, however, to warrant 
the statement that should the grade 
of merchantable ore drop to 45 per 
cent iron it would result in a very 
considerable increase in known as- 
sured tonnage. All of the districts 
of Michigan have available large re- 
serves of low grade material and it is 
undoubtedly true that their life will 
be prolonged by its ultimate utiliza- 
tion. 


In a general way some idea of the 
possible ultimate production of pres- 
ent high grade ores may be obtained 
by the rate of decline of reserves. 
Fig. 1 shows graphically for the state 
and for each of the four districts, 
variation in the yearly tax commis- 
sion estimates. A study of these 
curves indicate a gradual but steady 
decline on the Marquette range and 
Dickinson county since 1913 and for 
the state and Gogebic county dur- 
ing the past five years. Iron county 
apparently has not yet reached its 
peak of known developed reserves. 
On a basis of the rate of decline in- 
dicated by these curves the life and 
ultimate production is as follows: 
Gogebic, 20 years, 103,000,000 tons; 
Dickinson, 17 years, 22,000,000 tons; 
and Marquette, 51 years, 159,000,000 
tons. 

The curve of decline during the past 
four years predicates a life of 60 
years and an ultimate production of 
74,000,000 tons. Subtracting the ton- 
nage already accounted for by the 
three districts showing a_ decline 
would leave 456,000,000 tons to come 
from Iron county and the unexplored 
ranges. This figure is undoubtedly 
too large a proportion for Iron county 
and in general the writer is of the 
opinion that these curves are not 
reliable as a measure of actual life 
and ultimate production, but probably 
are close approximations of the rela- 
tive output and duration of the four 
districts. 

The productive capacity of the 
Lake Superior district may be divided 
into two classes, active and potential. 
The active capacity, as the name im- 
plies, includes available stockpiles and 
the estimated possible output of 
equipped mines. Potential productive 
capacity is possible tonnage to come 
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FIG. 1—YEARLY ESTIMATES OF MICHIGAN IRON ORE RESERVES BY DISTRICTS 
AND FOR THE STATE 


from proven drilled reserves or idle 
unequipped mines. Properties of this 
class ordinarily require from one to 
five years to place them on an oper- 
ating basis. It is possible to esti- 
mate closely the capacity of the ac- 
tive group on the basis of past 
record, state of development and 
available reserves, but it is of course 
impossible to estimate the annual 
production that might come from the 
potential reserves. The market, how- 
ever, is only interested in the amount 
of ore available from year to year 
and this is necessarily limited to the 
offerings of the developed and equipped 
mines. 


Approximate Tonnage Reached 


Although it is impossible to meas- 
ure potential productive capacity some 
idea of its possibilities may be ob- 
tained from the relative percentage 
of total reserves tributary to active 
mines and to undeveloped properties. 
The following table divides the Min- 
nesota and Michigan ore reserves into 
active and reserve tonnages. No 
data is available for Wisconsin. 


Active or 
idle equipped Reserve 
Total reserves mines tonnage 


Minnesota 1,334,638,100 774,929,805 559,708,295 
Michigan 188,189,051 134,447,041 53,742,010 





1,522,827,151 909,376,846 613,450,305 


The division of the Minnesota re- 
serves is based on individual records 
from the Mining Directory for 1925, 
published by the Minnesota School 
of Mines, and is dependent upon 
whether the individual reserve or 
mine has a recent record of shipment. 
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In a recent report to the Michigan 
state tax department the writer esti- 
mated that the active productive ca- 
pacity of the Lake Superior district 
was 87,700,000 tons per annum of 
which Michigan’s share was 19,900,000 
tons and the balance for Minnesota 
and Wisconsin was 67,800,000 tons. 
The estimate for Minnesota was made 
at the writer’s request by W. L. 
Tinker, secretary of the Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore association. It is 
probably a fair assumption that con- 
suming requirements for the next 
few years will average 57,000,000 tons 
per annum which leaves an excess 
productive capacity in the Lake Su- 
perior district of 30,000,000 tons. 
This condition has resulted in sharp 
competition and reduced prices for 
ore in accordance with well estab- 
lished economic laws. 

It is of primary interest, therefore, 
to examine the factors tending to re- 
store normal equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption. Three fac- 
tors will operate to wipe out excess 
productive capacity, namely, increase 
in consumption, depletion of reserves, 
and closing down of high-cost mines. 

Total productive capacity in Michi- 
gan may be divided into two classes 
as follows: Excess ore in stock, 2,- 
697,000 tons; capacity of equipped 
mines, 17,203,000 tons. 

The excess ore in stock is an esti- 
mate of tonnage above ground on 
Jan. 1, 1925, in excess of the normal 
requirements proportionate to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the mines. It 
is obvious, of course, that excess 
stockpiles on hand will be sold but a 
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careful examination of the cost rec- 


ords of the. individual Michigan 
mines indicates that the capacity of 
those mines which can “break even” 
or make money at present ore prices 
is only 9,500,000 tons, or a maxi- 
mum capacity below the average 
Michigan shipments of the past five 
years. 

There seems to be little chance of 
relief in general ore costs which have 
probably reached a level below which 
there is remote possibility for fur- 
ther decrease of any consequence, and 
while there undoubtedly will be a 
narrow margin of profit for the next 
few years the present ore price is 
clearly too low to insure the required 
production if Michigan experience can 
be taken as indicative of the situation 
through the Lake Superior district. 


Expands Training Course 
for Arc Welders 


Training in electric arc welding in 
the Cleveland School of Technology 
is to be further extended this fall 
according to the Lincoln Electric Co., 
which is co-operating with the school. 
This work is in connection with the 
Y. M. C. A. engineering course, re- 
quiring three years. School author- 
ities state that the greatly increased 
demand for trained welders has 
brought a September’ enrollment 
double that of former years. 

This welding instruction, which the 
Lincoln company has developed with- 
in the past two years, provides for 
alternating five week periods with 
the student spending half his time 
in the manufacturing plant and half 
in the school of technology class 
rooms. During the time they work 
at the factory the students receive 
full time wages, enabling them to 
earn their living while completing 
the engineering studies. Training is 
so planned as to make the students 
practical welding experts upon grad- 
uation. 


Lets New Mill Contract 


Penn Seaboard Steel Corp. has 
placed a contract with the Phoenix 
Bridge Co. for the erection of an ex- 
tension, 200 feet long, to the present 
blooming mill building at New Castle, 
Del. The i0, 12, 14 and 16-inch 
mills which the company will locate 
at New Castle, will be set up in this 
extension. The latter also will house 
billet heating furnaces, hot beds, a 
heat treatment plant and other equip- 
ment. The plant is to be completely 
equipped for the production of alloy 
steel bars, billets and forging bars. 
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Table II 
Shipments and Production of Iron Ore 
SHIPMENTS 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Marquette CORE. 6.06 as 4,608,323 1,116,560 2,818,375 3,891,801 3,174,835 
Gogebic county.......... 7,926,918 2,269,820 5,535,911 5,557,518 4,329,803 
Ra ee 4,292,915 1,126,327 3,020,238 3,576,614 2,979,144 
Dickinson county........ 2,835,205 458,076 1,059,206 1,253,608 857,682 
eRe nawE Beye 18,963,361 4,970,783 12,433,730 14,279,541 11,341,464 
Gross value’ shipments, 
F. O. B. lower lake ports $120,686,622 $27,325,885 $63.599,772° $78,741,420 $55,097,965 
Michigan percentage of 
total Lake Superior ship- 
SG Ad dex csteh bee eas 31.3 21.7 28.2 23.5 25.8 
MINE PRODUCTION 
Marquette ea aan 4,165,282 2,149,598 2,663,010 3,777,409 3,477,037 
Gogebic county.......... 7,543,193 2,871,906 4,359,910 5,492,643 4,861,328 
he aaa 3,797,238 1,378,325 2,479,726 3,938,987 2,871,352 
Dickinson county........ 1,660,043 704,788 793,050 974,303 997,359 
PEPE Se heks cas ciscees 17,165,756 7,104,617 10,295,696 14,183,342 12,207,076 








The new 50-ton open-hearth furnace 
which is to be built will be the third 
unit of this size. Two others now 
are under construction. When com- 
pleted, the open-hearth plant will 
comprise three 50-ton basic and two 
35-ton acid furnaces. The company 
is moving its executive offices from 
Philadelphia to New Castle. 


To Discuss Open Hearth 


The open hearth committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers which was 
organized in Pittsburgh in April, 
with J. V. W. Rynders, 120 Broadway, 
New York, chairman and Lewis B. 
Lindemuth, 40 Wall street, New York, 
secretary, will hold its first meeting 
at Cleveland the middle of October. 
It is expected the session will last 
three days. The program calls for 
discussion of reports to be submitted 
by five sub-committees which have 
been working on their subjects several 
months. 


AcquiresAluminum Land 


It is announced that Henry A. 
Golwynne, 26 Courtland street, has 
acquired control of large deposits of 
sillimanite in India. The mineral was 
discovered about 1870 and is used for 
refractory purposes. Aluminum sili- 
cate composes the mineral deposits. 
A large field is expected to be opened 
by Mr. Golwynne. 


Brazilian manganese shipments 
from the port of Rio de Janeiro dur- 
ing July totaled 45,515 long tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to the depart- 
ment of commerce from Commercial 
Attache William A. Schurz, stationed 
at the Brazilian port. Manganese 
stocks on hand on July 31 amounted 
to 50,696 tons. 


Lists Special Libraries 
for Technical Use 


Increasing use by manufacturers of 
statistical and other business infor- 
mation is indicated by the second 
nationwide survey of industrial and 
technical libraries recently completed 
by the National Special Libraries as- 
sociation. 

Excluding all libraries but strictly 
special collections, the survey shows 
a total of 975 libraries of which al- 
most 400 are largely or wholly con- 
cerned with industrial subjects. 


Typical industrial libraries are 
maintained by the following firms: 
Aluminum Company of America, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Brass Co., Portland 
Cement association, General Electric 
Co., Jones & Laughlin Corp., Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., Yale & Towne, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., George E. 
Keith Co., and American Cotton Oil 
Co. 

The results of the survey have been 
published in a national directory of 
business and technical libraries of 
the United States, compiled by May 
Wilson, librarian of the New York 
Merchants association, and edited by 
Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of the 
New York municipal reference library. 
An introduction is contributed by John 
Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark 
free public library. 

The directory describes each special 
library and lists all according to gen- 
eral subject covered. It reveals many 
sources of specialized industrial in- 
formation not otherwise easy to find. 
Copies of the directory may be ob- 
tained from Gertrude D. Peterkin, 
treasurer of the association, whose of- 
fice is room 2513, 195 Broadway, New 
York. 
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Orient Is Best American Tool Field 


Europe Returning to Heavy 
Demands of Prewar Period 


ORTUNATELY, information now 
is available that makes it pos- 
sible to derive a reasonably 
clear idea as to the future pros- 
pects of American tool exports, a 
thing which has not been possible 
for about ten years, and in order 
that we may have a clear understand- 
ing of the situation, it is desirable 
that we review hastily the experience 
in this trade since about 1910. You, 
of course, already know that American 
machine tools enjoy a world-wide 
reputation and are recognized as being 
superior to the products of all other 
countries, and that even Germany 
and Great Britain, our closest com- 
petitors in this business, also are 
our best customers, a fact in itself 
that is a remarkable testimonial to the 
superiority of the American product. 


F 


In prewar years the machine tool 
export trade was important. It was 
expanding rapidly, and although Can- 
ada, Japan, Brazil, Argentina and 
Mexico took important quantities, by 
far the largest proportion went to 





The author is chief, industrial machinery divi- 
sion of the department of commerce and is a 
former trade commissioner in the Orient to 
study American machine tool possibilities. 


By W. H. Rastall 


Europe, some 75 to 80 per cent of 
the total. The volume rose steadily 
from about $3,600,000 in 1909 to a 
total exceeding $16,000,000 in 1913, 
giving an average for the five pre- 
war years of a little less than $10,- 
000,000 per year, of which Germany 
absorbed $2,300,000; England, $2,- 
000,000; France, $1,000,000; Canada, 
$1,000,000, and other countries smaller 
totals. 

With the outbreak of the war, 
there was a- sharp increase in. the 
European demand for equipment of 
this kind. By 1917 the total had 
expanded to about $85,000,000, over 
eight times the prewar average, and 
you will remember that this export 
demand was in addition to an unusual- 
ly healthy domestic buying move- 
ment. It is unnecessary to remind 
you that these were active years but 
when the United States entered the 
war, certain embargoes were imposed 
which had the effect of decreasing the 
export volume which in 1918 was but 
slightly in excess of $50,000,000. In 
1919, following the armistice, this 
total expanded to about $58,000,000 
and then with the collapse of the 
postarmistice boom, exports fell off 
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rapidly until in 1922, the total ap- 
proximated only $13,000,000, of which 
Europe absorbed only 32 per cent. 
Asia, which in prewar years had 
usually absorbed less than 2 per cent, 
now was taking 35 per cent of the 
total. 

This demand from Asia for metal- 
working machinery represents a most 
interesting development because prac- 
tically every Asiatic country is am- 
bitious to become industrialized. In 
traveling in those countries one gath- 
ers the impression that these people 
realize that the high standard of liv- 
ing in the United States is made pos- 
sible by the industries established 
here and the machinery employed 
which replaces the employment of 
labor in so startling a fashion. Too 
many of these people believe the 
United States represents a country 
of fabulous wealth where people live 
in unbelievable luxury and through 
the employment of machinery we have 
reached human equality where the 
servant is like the master and the 
master like the servant. Conditions 
resulting from the war released a 
large amount of capital in many of 
those countries and as a consequence 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF METALWORKING MACHINERY, FIRST HALF 


OF 1925 


COMPARED WITH THE SAME PERIOD OF 1924 


there was a great industrial boom 
which was felt throughout Asia. In- 
dia, as an example, absorbed far more 
factory machinery in the few years fol- 
lowing the armistice than had been 
possible in her entire previous history. 
China showed somewhat similar re- 
sults, and Japan has long been dis- 
tinguished for the employment of 
modern methods, the best types of 
machinery and a program of indus- 
trialization. However, like other booms, 
it appears that these new industries 
have not always been successful and 
there is now in progress in many 
Asiatic countries what might be called 
a period of assimilation, and it is to 
be hoped that after a little time this 
program for industrialization of those 
countries will be revived. One must 
not infer from these statements that 
industry there is really depressed be- 
cause even now the machinery im- 
ports of these Asiatic markets are 
greatly in excess of the volume taken 
in prewar years. 

As you know also, the markets 
the armistice 


of Europe following 
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were greatly overstocked with metal- 
working machinery. Wherever ma- 
chine tools could be produced in 
Europe, plant capacity had been ex- 
panded while the demand had ab- 
sorbed readily all equipment that could 
be manufactured. Finally practically 
every government found it necessary 
to throw on the market large stocks 
of new and used equipment of this 
general character, with the result that 
since 1918 it has been unusually diffi- 
cult to sell additional metalworking 
machinery in those markets. It is 
gratifying now to be able to report 
that apparently a position of reason- 
able stability has been reached and 
the volume of metalworking machinery 
shipped into Europe from the United 
States has risen consistently from a 
total of about $4,000,000 in 1922 to 
approximately $5,000,000 in 1923, a 
total in excess of $7,000,000 in 1924. 
Returns for the first half of 1925 in- 
dicate further rapid expansion. 
Consequently, we now find ourselves 
in a position which as compared with 
a total business of about $16,000,000 





in 1923, our gross exports in 1922 
were about $12,000,000, in 1923, $13,- 


000,000 and in 1924, $14,500,000. 
While Asia took less than 2 per cent 
of this equipment in 1913, it absorbed 
35 per cent in 1922 and about 16 per 
cent in 1923 and 1924. Europe, on the 
other hand, which absorbed 76 per 
cent in 1923, took only 32 per cent 
in 1922, 36 per cent in 1923 and but 
50 per cent in 1924. Preliminary 
returns from the first six months 
of 1925 indicate a much larger par- 
ticipation. 

Latin America is also demonstrating 
rapidly its importance as a market 
for American made equipment, and it 
will be recalled that it is in this 
area that we feel the strongest com- 
petition from European manufacturers. 
The Latin American countries took 
only 5 per cent of our total exports 
in 1913, but in 1922, 1923 and 1924, 
the participation approximated 14 per 
cent. The demand from Canada also 
indicates a substantial and growing 
market for American equipment. It is 
even more interesting to consider the 
experience in individual countries be- 
cause this provides a guide as to the 
sales policies that should be adopted 
by our exporters of metalworking 
machinery. 

Considering first the markets of 
Asia and comparing our prewar ex- 
perience with that of the past three 
years, it will be seen that Japan, 
which ranks third in importance among 
all our foreign markets for metal- 
working machinery, is absorbing rapid- 
ly increasing quantities of American 
equipment, and in spite of conditions 
in that country which have been un- 
favorable, the business has shown 
steady growth during 1922 and 1923, 
and in 1924 took nearly 20 times 
the volume of American metalworking 
machinery that was absorbed in 1913. 
British India is another important 
market which is not cultivated ade- 
quately by most of our manufacturers 
but in 1922 it absorbed $2,400,000 
worth of American metalworking ma- 
chinery as compared with only $44,- 
000 in 1918. In other words, in 1922, 
India absorbed 60 times as much of 
this machinery as in 1913. Unfortu- 
nately, this trade with India is falling 
off rapidly and in 1924, the total was 
only $336,000, but even on this basis 
it was eight times the 1913 total. 
These figures probably will indicate 
the importance of giving more care- 
ful attention to this market. Similarly, 
conditions in China have been unfa- 
vorable. Political and financial diffi- 
culties of many kinds have devel- 
oped but in spite of this fact, China 
in 1922 absorbed probably 20 times 
as much American machine tool equip- 
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ment as in 1913, and even in 1924, in 
the face of disturbed conditions, China 
ranked twenty-second among our for- 
eign markets for machinery and ab- 
sorbed a total greatly in excess of 
prewar levels. A constructive sales 
policy would indicate that our manu- 
facturers of the simpler types of 
metalworking machinery would be 
well advised if they gave more care- 
ful attention to the markets of Asia, 
and, in a general way, these remarks 
apply also to various South American 
countries. Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, 
Chile and Peru all are absorbing a 
much larger volume of American 
machine tools than in prewar years. 

The situation in Europe is far more 
interesting and it is in these markets 
that our manufacturers of highly spe- 
cialized production equipment find 
their best markets. In prewar years, 
Germany ranked first, absorbing more 
American metalworking machinery 
than any other country, and this 
trade approximated $2,250,000 a year. 
Obviously, all of this had to be in- 
terrupted as soon as the war inter- 
vened, and even after the armistice 
no important sales could be made 
there because of import embargoes 
that were established by the govern- 
ment. These embargoes were lifted 
in 1924, and the volume of business 
shown during the earlier years repre- 
sents only the small amount for which 
import licenses could be obtained. 
Even on this basis, the trade was ex- 
panding, but since the embargoes were 
lifted there has been a remarkably 
rapid increase in the volume of busi- 
ness done and throughout the latter 
part of 1924 and up to the present 
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PERCENTAGE OF EXPORT DISTRIBUTION TO COUNTRIES INDICATED 


there has been a rapidly increasing 
flood of orders from German sources. 
Shipments to Germany rose from $77,- 
000 in 1922 to $209,000 in 1923 and to 
$543,000 in 1924. For the first half 
of 1925 the total approximates $1,- 
500,000 or, say, seven times the vol- 


ume of business executed in the cor- 
responding months of last year. 
When one considers the nature of the 
competition our manufacturers’ ex- 
perience in the world’s markets from 
German sources, this record is a 
(Continued on Page 728) 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 








ACH new phase in the social 

life of the country opens up 

new opportunities for the en- 
terprising and far-sighted manufac- 
turer. A few years ago the automo- 
bile camper was considered a hardy 
pioneer. The low priced automobile, 
however, started a tremendous tour- 
ing habit among those of moderate 
means and this in turn led to an in- 
crease in the number of automobile 
campers. The idea of camping un- 
derneath the stars instead of stop- 
ping at hotels of doubtful quality 
has spread among all types of auto- 
mobile travelers. 

Manufacturers of camping equip- 
ment have been taxed to keep up 
with demand, and the few who were 
farsighted enough to prepare for this 
demand some years ago have been 
reaping a harvest. John Cable. head 
of the Cable Corp., Boston, discov- 
ered for himself that a cot was 
necessary to camping comfort. When 
he saw the number of 





Camp Cots 


Tas is the forty-seventh of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Razor Blades 
Cotton Ties Pens 
Toys Steel Wool 


Spinning Rings 
Card Clothing Hypodermic Needles 
Tie Plate Shoe Steel 

Tacks Crushed Steel 
Knives and Forks Skates 

Surgical Instruments Needice 


Fence Posts Phonograph Needles 
Eyeglass Cases Golf Clubs 

Fishing Tackle Mechanical Pencils 
Dental Drills Burial Caskets 
Pocket Knives Telephones 

Rat Guards Radio Towers 
Snap Fasteners Brushes 

Paper Clips Electric Bells 

Steel Vests Bookbinder Wire 
Electrical Conduit Sucker Rods 


Radiator Furniture Watch Hands 
Notebooks Steel Furniture 
Metal Beds Highway Markers 
Bolts and Nuts 











presses. The strip is bought in 
widths to correspond to the varying 
sizes of channels. The strip is fed 
between dies which form a complete 
channel at one stroke. This method 
is made feasible by the fact that 
the channel pieces used are all short, 
the longest being but a little over 
three feet. Corner pieces and hinge 
sections are stamped from cold- 
drawn stock. Steel tubing is used 
for parts of leg members and flat 
strip for some of the braces. The 
various pieces are joined by steel 
rivets, which also form hinge pins. 
Recently several other manufactur- 
ers have started producing steel cots 
until at present it is estimated the 
annual steel consumption exceeds 10,- 
000 tons. Closely associated with 
manufacture of steel cots is the manu- 
facture of steel chairs and stools in- 
tended primarily for camping use, but 
in various designs adapted to many 
other uses such as extra chairs for 
weddings or open air theatri- 





campers increasing in a move- 
ment which had every indica- 
tion of further expansion, he 
decided an opportunity was 
presented to engage in the 
manufacture of a_ serviceable 
article which was destined to 
enjoy a wide demand. Soon 
after this, he and his brother, 
Robert designed a _ folding 
steel cot which could be manu- 
factured at a low cost, and 
stand the rough usage of the 
automobile camper. Some vig- 
orous advertising followed and 
the steel cot industry had 
jumped almost overnight into 
prominence as a consumer of 
strip steel. 


Today the plant is consum- 
ing 16 tons of steel a day sole- 
ly on the production of steel 
cots. This is at the rate of 
about 6000 tons a year. These 
cots are produced almost en- 
tirely of strip steel and the 
method of manufacture is 
simple and lends itself readily 
to high production. The braces 
and side members of the cots 
are made of channels formed 
of strip steel on automatic 








HINGE AND ANGLE PIECES FOR STEEL COTS AKE 
PRESSED OUT OF COLD ROLLED STOCK ON HEAVY 
DUTY PRESSES IN A SINGLE OPERATION 


cals. 

The campers’ steel cot is a 
distinctive article which in its 
present demand may almost 
be considered as an automobile 
accessory. It is not unlikely 
that next year will see 25,000 
to 30,000 tons of steel trans- 
ported on the nation’s highways 
in the form of camping cots. 
Since the enlarged use of the 
automobile brought the camp 
cot into the field as an impor- 
tant consumer of steel this 
adds another to the list of 
uses of steel dependent on this 
form of locomotion, several of 
which have been noted in this 
series. These uses are. en- 
tirely aside from the steel in 
the automobiles and _ trucks 
themselves, called into being 
simply to increase the comfort, 
safety and convenience of those 
who use the highways for busi- 
ness or pleasure. These addi- 
tions to steel use as secondary 
demands, dependent on a ma- 
jor consuming factor, serve as 
another illustration of the uni- 
versality of steel as a material 
to strengthen and lighten. 
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Editorials 


















EPT. 15 was the time limit set by the build- 

ing code committee of the department of 

commerce for receiving comments on_ its 
proposed code on unit stresses for steel, con- 
crete and timber for buildings. The fabricated 
steel industry has been active in furnishing the 
committee with a formidable array of data to 
prove that the proposed code not only is unfair 
to the steel interests, but is unsound from an 
engineering standpoint. 

In considering and acting upon the material 
offered, the committee obviously can do one of 
two things. It can retain its proposed code, in 
which case the committee’s further usefulness 
to the department of commerce will be practi- 
cally negligible in the eyes of the majority of 
competent engineers, or it can offer a revised or 
new code. In the latter case, the new proposal 
necessarily will have to go through the usual 
routine of being issued in tentative form, dis- 
cussed, revised if necessary and finally adopted. 

Would it not be a point of wisdom for the 
members of the committee to incorporate the 
specification of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction in its own code? This would unite 
all of the now protesting factions, and would 
add strength to a code that already has been 
adopted more widely than the committee’s pro- 
posal could hope to be accepted in its present 
form. Such action also would conform with Sec- 
retary Hoover’s ideas on the functions of trade 
organizations and with his strong convictions fa- 
voring simplification and standardization of codes. 

The previous reports of the building code com- 
mittee have been received as important contri- 
butions to the field of engineering. With this 
good record behind them, it is unbelievable that 
the members of the committee would shatter it 
at one stroke by issuing the present undesirable 
code as final. Steel fabricators earnestly hope and 
confidently expect the drafting body will con- 
tinue to serve industry faithfully. The simplest 
way is to adopt the code that already has won 
acceptance. 





Tool Export F ield Brighter 


NALYSIS of export fields for machine tools 
A of American manufacturers, published in 
this issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW, reveals an 
unusually bright outlook, despite reports by many 


Ship- 


producers that foreign demand is dull. 
ments of American made tools in 1923 and 1924, 
the first normal years following the post-armistice 


period, in many instances, exceeded those 
of the last prewar year, 1913. In the United King- 
dom, Canada, Germany, Italy, Russia, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Brazil and Sweden, 1913 volume 
has not been reached since the war, but in Japan 
and other Asiatic countries it has been many times 
exceeded. Whereas the machine tool exports in 
1913 totaled only about $16,000,000 in value of 
products, in 1924, $14,500,000 of equipment was 
shipped abroad. The heavy purchases of Ameri- 
can-made machinery by England and Germany 
are outstanding. 


The department of commerce survey lays spe- 
cial emphasis on the proper formulation of sales 
policies by American manufacturers. It attri- 
butes the failure to export larger quantities to 
lack of concentration upon proper markets and 
methods. Apparently the field is possible for 
the extension of American machine tools in for- 
eign markets and it behooves domestic producers 
to chart their sales sources to that purpose. Co- 
operative representation in foreign countries by 
non-competitive manufacturers has been sug- 
gested by the department of commerce survey 
as one means of stimulating American sales 
abroad. 





Ore Taxes Lead All Increases 


HILE the tax burden placed on iron ore 

mining companies in Michigan is less 

severe than that in Minnesota, it is signif- 
icant that in Michigan the tax item shows great 
increase. Comparing the figures for the five-year 
period, 1920 to 1924, with 1910-1914, the advance 
in taxes per ton of ore mined in Michigan was 167 
per cent. This does not include the federal in- 
come or excess profits tax. 


Next comes the increment in cost of transporta- 
tion, a gain of 118 per cent. The expenditure for 
royalties is 86 per cent higher, while the increase 
in overhead expense and interest is 70 per cent. 


In contrast with these gains, cost of mining 
which includes labor and supplies has advanced 
only 46 per cent, per ton. Miners’ wages are 100 
per cent higher than in the five-year prewar pe- 
riod. It follows therefore that this latter item 
reflects the advancement made in mining engi- 
neering. It is the one important factor of cost 
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over which the mine operators have control, and 
it shows far less expansion than the others. 
Receipts from the sale of iron ore from Michi- 
gan are 77 per cent higher than in 1910-1914. 
The operator’s profit, exclusive of depletion and 
federal taxes, is 1.6 per cent less than before the 
war. It is the only item in the list to show a 


reduction. 
In an article written for IRON TRADE REVIEW, 





the second installment of which appears in this is- 
sue, L. P. Barrett, mining geologist for the Michi- 
gan state department of conservation, and state 
mine appraiser, describes the economic position of 
the state’s ore iron industry. The great increase 
in mine taxation it seems is not due to advances 
in valuations made by the state tax commissioners 
but to the insistence by various appropriation 
bodies on more money for their purposes. 








What Our Readers Are Thinking 














The Potter Plan: Aids Deserving Railroads 











To the Editor: 

HE western carriers have asked for an increase of 

11 per cent in freight rates. At the same time the 

receivers of the St. Paul railroad are asking for 
an increase of 5 per cent with the provision that the 
proceeds of the increase shall be pooled among tlie sev- 
eral carriers of the western group in proportion to their 
respective deficits from the established figure of a rea- 
sonable return on investment. This is called the Potter 
plan because it originated with Mark W. Potter, formerly 
interstate commerce commissioner and now one of the 
receivers of the St. Paul. 

The plan has provoked wide discussion and a few of 
the objections raised I have taken up herewith. _ The 
Potter plan may be offered for the immediate reason that 
it is the most economical method of applying shippers’ 
funds for general relief. It is grounded on the basic 
intent of the commerce act, while the other disposition 
of the proceeds of a rate increase is not. Unquestionably 
the Potter plan will be called “socialism,” by those who 
denounced the Supreme Court decision in the New Eng- 
land divisions case as socialism. It will be assailed as 
the taking of property without due process. 

The Potter plan involves the idea that there are 
equities in revenues collected, outside of the equities of 
mere possession. To locate and appraise and protect these 
equities is to promote sound individualism, the individual- 
ism that makes for production and service. No effective 
economic process was ever yet hampered or thwarted by 
defining and protecting all the equities involved. 

The equities that arise outside the range of the instant 
performance for a charge are not new to railroad usage. 
The whole railroad plant is cluttered up with particular 
facilities that have but random and irregular use but 
which nevertheless hold themselves out for service at 
need and must be included in the general maintenance. 
To maintain tap lines that fill out the system of service 
offered by the main line is not new to railroad practice. 
When now the main line and the tap line are joined in 
a system of public service, but are under separate owner- 
ships, the first term, of service to the public, has not 
been changed nor are the essential equities involved in 
apportioning the compensation changed. It is true the 
stronger line is placed in position to hold out against 
the weaker but it is the part of a government agency to 
compose their separate interests to the purposes of a 
common service to the public. 

Undoubtedly the scheme of a national transportation 
system of service has under the present law been carried 
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further than many minds are prepared for. The idea of 
service has been foremost and the indefinite notion of 
profits has been drawn down to the idea of compensation. 
Completeness and dependability are the terms of this 
service. No right of individual profits is superior to these 
considerations. 

In carrying out bold conceptions such as these we have 
need for new terms of precision in the application of the 
principles announced. The difficulties lie here and not in 
the rightness of the general - policy. 

The delay in valuation of railway properties, and the 
lack at this late day of a sound system of prinicples in 
the valuation, is a grievance to the point of scandal. If 
expenses are indifferently audited for malfeasance and 
audited not at all for :competitive efficiency this is a 
gross oversight in the: administration of the law. The 
railroad man should not blink at these things but should 
stand upon his rights without compromise. 

Unquestionably the railroads of the Northwest by grad- 
ual stages have been weakened to the point of grave con- 
cern. On all sides there seems. to be general consent that 
their rates must be lined up to yield comparably with 
other regions. The western carriers to which group the 
northwestern lines belong have asked for a straight in- 
crease of 11 per cent to redress the present unbalance. 
The proceeds of this increase would go directly to each 
road as an added proportion of its present revenues. The 
total amount thus realized would approximate $180,000,- 
000. If this went to the carriers directly as an increase 
of their respective present revenues, 11 of them which 
now show a yield of 8.79 per cent would have their yield 
arbitrarily lifted to 11.85 per cent, which is about twice 
the reasonable return. Of the $180,000,000 raised nearly 
$60,000,000 would go to swell the profits of the group 
above the declared goal of 5% per cent, lifting them to 
a 7 per cent average yield. As compared with this the 
total burden by the Potter plan upon the shipper would 
be less by $100,000,000. 

None of the amount raised would go to treasuries al- 
ready well filled, but it would go where most needed and 
would put most of the carriers within striking distance 
of their goal of 5% per cent. It is doubtful if the shippers 
of the western railways could be brought to see the 
need of an 11 per cent raise to be disposed of in this 
manner, while the smaller increased sparingly used as 
indicated would certainly appeal to them as reasonable. 


J. SHIRLEY EATON 
Morsemere, N. J., Aug. 5. 
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Rolling Mill Practice, Subject of Important{Series¥!! ee 


RON TRADE REVIEW 
begins with this issue the 
publication of “The The- 

ory and Practice of Rolling 
Steel,” an important contri- 
bution to technical literature, 
and which will be of special 
interest owing to the fact 
that there are few books of a 
comprehensive and authoritative character on the 
subject of roll design and rolling. The author is 
Wilhelm Tafel, well known German expert, and 





Steel Treaters in Convention. 
Page 717. 


by Richard Rimbach. It con- 
tains 73,000 words, in six 
chapters, and is well illustrat- 
ed with drawings and dia- 
grams. It will be published 
in serial form exclusively in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, this 
publication having secured 
the rights to the English 


translation. Engineers conversant with mill prac- 
tice who have had the opportunity to examine 
the work declare it is one of the best ever 





the work has been translated from the German written. 
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Steel Prices Lag Behind Gains in Output 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ECENT reports of outputs, shipments and 

R consumption of iron and steel have been 

uniformly favorable. With respect to iron 

and steel prices, however, there has been no com- 

mensurate improvement. This is revealed by the 

diagram of IRON TRADE REVIEW’s Composite Mar- 
ket Average. 


LTHOUGH the average has held steady since 

the first of July it continues at the lowest 

ebb touched since June, 1922. It is only 14 per 

cent higher than it. was at the extreme bottom of 

the decline occasioned by the depression of 1921. 

Failure of iron and steel prices to advance prompt- 

ly following improvement of other phases of the 

trade is not unusual nor surprising, in the light of 

past experience. There are some notable examples 
of this in former years. 


OLLOWING the panic pear of 1907, iron pro- 

duction turned up in July, 1908 but steel 
prices did not recover until April, 1909. Similarly 
in 1921 the low point of production was reached in 
July. From that point there developed a long 
sustained recovery. Yet the Composite Average 
did not strike bottom until the following Febru- 
ary. From that point it began an extended and 
important advance. 
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T THE ebb of a recession, a large part of steel 
mill capacity is reduced to idleness and un- 
filled orders dwindle. When the turn comes pro- 
duction increases rapidly. Producers, eager for a 
backlog of tonnage, indulge in keen competition 
sometimes at the expense of prices. Later on as 
mill books become more comfortably filled prices 
tend to stréngthen. 


N PRESENT instance producers are endeavor- 

ing to hold values on a stable level, and for 
some products firmness has developed. Another 
factor is injected in the situation in the form 
of the hard coal strike. The coke market has stif- 
fened, through the rising demand for soft coal, 
and this already is being communicated to pig 
iron. If the strike is prolonged these effects might 
spread. 


UGUST statistical records have given impres- 

/ give evidence of the turn toward improve- 
ment. ‘Traffic and building construction are at 
new high records for all time. A new peak for 
August automobile output was attained. Ingot 
production was 11 per cent over the July total 
and unfilled orders disclose the smallest shrink- 
age since the decline began. All in all indications 
are preponderantly favorable for good Autumn 
business. 
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Unfilled Orders 


NFILLED orders of the United States 

Steel Corp. declined 26,644 tons in Au- 
gust. This was the smallest decrease for 
any month since the decline began last 
March. In July there was a drop of 171,000 
tons and in June a decline of 339,000 tons. 
The largest decrease came in March with 
421,000 tons. The aggregate of orders as of 
Aug. 31, was 3,512,803 tons compared with 
3,289,577 tons in August, 1924. The ex- 
tremely small extent of the decline con- 
firms other signs of improvement in steel. 





Unfilled Orders United States Steel 
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Steel Ingot Output 


EFLECTING the improved demand, pro- 

duction of steel ingots in August scored 
an increase of 11 per cent compared with 
the preceding month, and of 34 per cent 
compared with August, 1924. The calcu- 
lated output for all companies during the 
month reached a daily average of 131,694 
tons. This compared with a daily average 
of 118,753 tons in July, and with 98,000 
tons in August, 1924. For the first eight 
months of 1925 ingot output totaled 28,- 
917,784 tons against 24,167,714 tons in 1924. 
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ed Daily Average Output for Country Based on 
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The Business Trend 






























































































































ITH the phenomenal increase in freight 

traffic of the past few months, rail- 
road earnings have mounted substantially. 
In July railway net operating income of 
Class 1 railroads was $99,462,000 compared 
with $74,368,289 in July, 1924. The net 
operating income of the roads for the first 
seven months of 1925 amounted to $537,- 
165,000 compared with $466,718,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1924. Railroads, 
with the exception of those in the North- 
west, are the most prosperous since 1916. 
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Railroad Earnings Car Orders 


RDERS for freight cars placed by the 

railroads totaled 2875 in August. This 
was a sharp gain over the awards placed in 
July and it was the greatest number for 
any month since last May when 7000 cars 
were ordered. Compared with orders of 
5980 in August, 1924, the figure last month 
shows a loss. Car awards for the first eight 
months of 1925 were 29,490 against 80,866 
in the corresponding period of 1924. Pres- 
ent indications are that car awards will in- 
crease during the remainder of the year. 
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Business Failures 


HE number of commercial failures in 

the United States in August dropped 
to the lowest point of any month since Sep- 
tember, 1924. Each of the last four months 
has shown a decrease in the number of fail- 
ures and the August total of 1513, compared 
with 1685 in July and 1520 in August, 1924. 
In contrast to the smaller number of insol- 
vencies, the liabilities involved reported in 
August totaled $87,158,000 compared with 
$34,505,000 in August, 1924. August nor- 
mally is a month of fewer defaults. 


Bank Clearings 


HE total exchange of American checks in 

the country during August was the small- 
est since February. However, it was 4 per 
cent greater than for August, 1924, and the 
heaviest for any August on record. Clear- 
ings for New York City were 13 per cent 
less than in July but 6 per cent larger than 
those for August, 1924. Outside of New 
York, clearings were 9 per cent less in July 
but 10 per cent greater than those of Au- 
gust, 1924. Larger trade and financial activi- 
ties than one year ago are indicated. 
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The Market Week | 
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Railroad Buying Is Promising 


Inquiries and Orders for Rails and Cars Point to Revival—General Tonnage Is 
Growing—NMill Deliveries Become Less Prompt—More 
Coke Output Checks Price Rise 


able magnitude, which has been needed 

to round out the present steel revival, is 
pointed to more surely by new developments. 
This is the week’s outstanding contribution to an 
otherwise active market well supported by an 
uninterrupted flow of new business from all quar- 
ters. Individual orders in the main still are small 
and frequent, leaving the general character of 
the market unchanged. Lengthening mill deliv- 
eries and more stabilized prices, however, are 
tending to induce the placing of larger amounts 
in a growing number of cases. 

Operations were interrupted by the holiday last 
week but are still inclining higher. Four addi- 
tional blast furnaces have resumed this week, 
three of them of steelworks character. 

The enlarged activity in general manufacturing 
is reflected by the heavy demand for steel bars. 
Mill deliveries are more retarded in bars than 
in any of the common products. Bars are hold- 
ing well at the re-established price of 2.00c Pitts- 
burgh. Sheets remain a weak item particularly 
in black and blue annealed. Pipe mills are run- 
ning at 90 per cent. Orders for wire and wire 
nails are growing and mill stocks are reduced. 
Car orders placed in the week to- 
taled 3000, the best showing in 
four months. These include 2000 
for the New York Central and 
1000 for the Baltimore & Ohio. 
New inquiries for at least 5000 have appeared, of 
which 3000 is for the Frisco and 1250 for the 
Louisville & Nashville. The 20,000 cars expected 
to be placed when Nickel Plate merger details 
are settled, form a big part of mill calculations 
as to future railroad buying. Track programs 
for 1926 are being formulated and Chicago rail 
makers have booked a round tonnage from at 
least two western systems for that delivery. Two 


A WAKENING of railroad buying in consider- 


Car Buying 


Resumes 
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southern roads are understood to have placed 80,- 
000 tons and the Cheapeake & Ohio is inquiring 
for 30,000 tons. The New York Central rail in- 
quiry is expected soon. 

Steel production in August re- 
versed itself, the official figures 
now show, and netted the first 
gain after four months of steady 
decline. This terminates a total 
slump since March of 27 per cent. The rate of 
output in August was 10.9 per cent ahead of 
July and was on the annual basis of 40,950,000 
tons. This scaled 81.4 per cent of the country’s 
record steel production in March 1924. 

Further reductions of sheet mill wages for 

September and October as a result of lower sales 
prices shown by the bi-monthly examination are 
disturbing to some executives. Skilled sheet mill 
operatives are now receiving 2814 per cent above 
the 1914 base. The average wages for an eight- 
hour turn exclusive of rollers and heaters, which 
are satisfactory, are $5.39 for 18 to 20 gage and 
$6.19 for 21 to 22 gage. 
Advances of 50 cents per ton 
were established in valley found- 
ry, basic and bessemer pig iron 
by the week’s trading. Higher 
coke costs have been a factor. 
Foundry and basic now are $19 and bessemer 
$19.50. These advances have been communicated 
to lake and nearby furnaces. In eastern Penn- 
sylvania, the market is stiffening to $21. Sil- 
veries and bessemer ferrosilicon are firmer after 
recent raggedness. The week’s volume of sales 
has been only fair. Producers are slow to sell 
into 1926 because of doubts over coke. Iron 
shipments at Chicago in September are heading 
for a historic high record. 

Increased coke production through the putting 
in of additional ovens has checked the price ad- 


Ingots Turn 
Upward 


More Iron 
Advances 
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Quotations of $3.50 Connellsville on spot 


vance. 
furnace fuel are reappearing after $3.75 had 
been quoted. Contract coke is $4.00. Foundry 
coke is $4.25 to $4.75. 
Tin plate shipments so far this year are the 
highest in history and they promise a record. 
The lake ore market has displayed some life 


with new sales of 200,000 tons. A Canadian in- 
terest is inquiring for 80,000 tons. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen lead- 
ing iron and steel products is unchanged this 
week, advances in pig iron being offset by weak- 
ness in sheets. The index is $37.35. One year 
ago it stood at $39.05. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
oe Oo June 






































1925 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh ........ $21.26 20.76 20.76 21.76 
Basic, valley ........ 18.50 18.00 18.15 19.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern’ Pa................ 20.50 20.60 21.50 20.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh............ 20.76 20.26 20.16 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....cccccccorcceesesrereesse 21.00 20.60 20.25 20.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ........ 18.50 18.00. 19.00 17.68 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ............ 19.50 1940 18.75 20.00 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace ........00 23.00 23.00 28.00 24.50 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Phila.............. . 21.76 21.76 21.51 21.26 
Malleable, valley 19.00 18.60 18.50 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago 21.00 20.60 20.25 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ........ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh........ 19.76 19.76 19.66 20.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ......... 119.79 119.79 119.79 97.79 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. °*2.25 to 2.765 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS  ....cccscesseeees 3.50 8.10 2.80 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS  eoecercseresee 4.25 8.80 8.75 4.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 35.00 5g.00 35.00 37.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. ............ 35.00 35.00 85.00 87.0 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 45.00 45.00 45.25 45.75 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  ............cccesecssseees 2.00 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia  ................sc000 2.32 2.27 2.32 2.37 
Iron bars, Philadelphia  .............cssssereess 2.17 2.17 2.22 2.32 
Iron bars, Chicago, milll..............sc:ssseevees 1.90 1.90 2.05 2.15 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.22 2.17 2.22 2:22 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.85 1.95 1.95 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .............0-000+ me 2.12 2.22 1.97 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.10 
Sheets, black, Ne. 28, Pittsburgh............ 3.10 3.15 3.15 8.45 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.70 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.20 4.20 4.25 4.60 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ............. 8.35 8.35 8.40 8.75 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago ......... 2.45 2.45 2.50 2.95 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago..... 4.45 4.40 4.50 4.85 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  .........ccccsenssovere 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.80 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.90 8.10 
Tin plate . $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 19.00 19.25 17.10 18.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............. 17.25 16.50 15.65 17.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...........0+ 16.50 16.05 15.90 16.40 
No. 1 wrought; eastern Pa............csnesere 18.25 18.25 18.20 18.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ..........sccssccssseesers 17.00 1746 15.90 16.76 
Rails for rolling, Chicago  .....cccccsesee 19.25 19.05 18.15 17.40 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 

















tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 

This week (Sept. 16, 1925)  ............ccsccccccssees $37.35 
BieieE wreelc: Cin, Fy ROI citercecocetinsnsctessseeccosiscccesiscccseseest 37.35 
One month ago (August, 1925) ............ccccssesecccereneeees 37.39 
Three months ago (Jume, 1925) ...........ccccecccsssnsosseseeens 37.60 
One year ago (September, 1924),...............c.0ss00: 39.05 
Ten years ago (September, 1915) 25.55 
25.55 





Twelve years ago (September, 1913) 
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Ko Market Section 


Late News Flashes 


More Capacity Going In 
Chicago, Sept. 15.—Ingot operations in this 
district range between 75 and 80 per cent, com- 
pared with 55 to 60 per. cent one year ago. 
Twenty-three of the 35 steelworks blast furnace 
stacks are active. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. today lighted its No. 1 stack at Indiana Har- 

bor which has been down for repairs. 


To Erect Chicago Mold Plant 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 15..—The Valley Mould & 
Iron Corp., Sharpsville, Pa., has closed a contract 
with the By-Products Coke Corp., Chicago, for hot 
metal requirements and will commence at once 
the construction of a branch plant at South Chi- 
cago. It hopes to have this in operation by Feb. 
1, 1926. This will not interfere in any way with 
the operation of the Sharpsville plant. 








Files Answer in Anti-Trust Suit 
Washington, Sept. 15.—Denying attempt to les- 


sen competition, Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. 
filed an answer to a complaint made last March 
by the federal trade commission, charging viola- 
tion of the Clayton act by its acquisition of Amer- 
ican Wire Fabrics Co. of Chicago, through the 
American Wire Fabrics Corp. The respondent 
denies it acquired all this stock and says it ob- 
tained only an equitable interest to get income to 
meet its operating losses. 


Pittsburgh Adds Two Furnaces 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—The Carnegie Steel Cc., 
by adding another furnace at Carrie has brought 
its active list up to 29 out of 56.. The Claire 
furnace of the Reliance Coke & Furnace Co. at 
Sharpsville, Pa., is resuming today, utilizing by- 
product coke from the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. 








Steel Corporation Elects Directors 

New York, Sept. 15.—At a special meeting 
of the board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corp. today, former Governor Nathan L. 
Miller of New York and Myron C. Taylor were 
elected to the board to fill one old vacancy and 
that recently caused by the death of R. V. Linda- 
bury. The two new directors were made mem- 
bers of the finance committee, increasing the to- 
tal number to eight, an amendment to the by- 
laws having changed the number from seven. 
Mr. Miller also was elected general counsel. Mr. 
Taylor is chairman of the American Cotton Fab- 
ric Corp. and of various cotton and textile com- 
panies and president of Myron Taylor & Co. He 
is a director and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Santa Fe, and a director of the Erie 
railroad and of Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co. 
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Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross tor 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch, base 














Pittsburgh, open hearth Saieniod $35.00 
Pittsburgh, b . 86.00 
Youngstown 33.50 
PHiUlSGEIDNIG cree escocscercsverssecconecssoes 40.30 
Chicago. .... 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh “sisatbigninneisen 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia __............ 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
IIE siekccnisastennoesccnietesctmdens 35.00 
Youngstown 83.50 to 35.00 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown a . 88.50 to 35.00 
WIRE RODS 
\%-inch and finer 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 47.00 





Standard extras, $2.60 per ton over 
%-inch; $6 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $65 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

SK 


ELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ........ 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
SPORE: : - ciséesndepeciinictanetibcmpantedes 1.90¢ to 2.00c 






Philadelphia . 2.02¢ to 2.32¢ 














UY PORE. sicsncincttctapeticinevnd 2.14c to 2.34¢ 
Chicago 2.10c 
Cleveland ee « 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
PORES ncsasivnnscsdcedsddvasceseitrsont 2.05e to 2.15c 
Steel Plates 
PURE cris cicscicsdcisicccrsssscosscvesesive 1.80¢ to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia .« 2.07¢ to 2.17¢ 
New York 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Chicago _.... jn 2.10c 
DIONNE” ciccisccieetnablisasousbolinaietaatinn 1.99¢ to 2.09¢ 
IERIE .snicnsssiegpimsghennetnntabes 1.95¢ to 2.05c¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel .............. 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15¢ to 2.25c 


Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15c to 2.25¢ 





Philadelphia, soft steel ........ 2.22c to 2.82c 
New York, soft steel 2.24¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel ..... bat 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ..... pa 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron . 8.00¢ to 4.50¢ 


Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 1.90¢ to 2.00c 


Chicago, rail steel  ............0 2.00c to 2.10c 
Mill, rail S8t@@]  ccccscccccscceceesees 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.17¢ to 2.22c 
New York, common iron ........ 2.19¢ to 2.24c 
Chicago, common iron ....-....0.. 1.90¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Heops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 


a ales einai 2.40c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 
Rn WHEE © cceutitenslntctiviinicn 2.40c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality .... 2.20c to 2.40c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.40c to 2.50c 
Bands, Chicago  ..........cs.c0 2.80 to 2.40c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 144 inches and wider 

by 0.106-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 8.75c 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago .... 4.15¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars, 
drawn or rolled Pittsburgh, 





Chicago, carloads «00.0 2.50c 
Less carload 2.75¢ 
Steel shaft’g turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago... 2.50c 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Pittsburgh base 
8. A. E. Series— 


2800 {8% per cent nickel) .... 4.50c to 4.75¢ 


$100 (nickel chromium) ........ 3.50c to 8.65¢ 
6100 (Chro.ne vanadium) ......... 4.25c to 4.50¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) ; 4.00c 
9250 (Silico mang. spring)... 3.25c to 3.40c 

Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 


et ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 2% x 
2%4-inch $5 higher. Chicago base $2 5 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mills 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 22.00 to 31.00 


Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mill........ 1.60¢ to 1.70¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base ........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh 2.70c to 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16 

inch and smaller, Pitts.... 2.90c to 3.00c 


Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.90c to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.90c to 4.lic 
Track bolts, Chicago — ........ 3.90c to 4.15¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............ 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago  .....1..c00. 2.85¢ 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 











Wire nails 2.65c 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Ammemled  WiTe — creececcccceceresseeesee 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ................. 3.10c 
Barbed wire, galvanized .......... 8.35c¢ 
Polished staples sccscccrssssserceseees $.10c 
Galvanized staples  ...,.....c.000 3.35¢ 
Coated nails, count keg .......... 1,g5¢ 


Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in, stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IH., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ............. 3.10¢ to 3.20¢ 


No. 28 Philadelphia, delivered.... 3.42c¢ to 3.52c 

No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.30c to 3.35c 

No. 28, Chicago, delivered.... 3.35c to 3.40c 
TIN - MILL, BLACK 


No, 28, Pittsburgh  .............00. 3.15c to 3.25¢ 
No. 28, Gary base  .........ccccesssees 8.35c to 3.40¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base .......... 4.20c to 4.80c 
No. “4 Philadelphia, delivered 4.52c to 4.62c 
No. , Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.40¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ........ 4.45c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base ........ 2.25c to 2.30¢ 


No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.52¢ to 2.62¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40c to 2.45¢ 


No. 10, Chicago, delivered _....... 2.45c¢ to 2.50c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.25¢ 
Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base ............. $5.50 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch, butt steel ............ 62 501% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ........ 80 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carlead Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 834 to BSpHImch  .........cceccceecsoesee 381% 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%%-inch ......... 5 
Seamless hot rolled, 3144 to 3%4-inch 46 off 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, 1l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, heparin 2.25c to 2.80c 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills ...... 2.90¢ 

Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago occ. $53.70 to 54.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago .... 49.70 to 50.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........... 45.00 to 46.20 





Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Six-inch and over, Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, New York . ......... 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base..$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
.-.$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
ee ees $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger ......... 
75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/l6-inch and _ smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5-inch and larger ........ 75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished §. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller..89, 10, 10 and 5 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 

















(% x 6”, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread  ......ccssecseses 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ............... 50 and 10 off 


Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4”,-hot. pressed nuts) 

Rolled thread  sigissies.....000000.. 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 50, 10 and 10 off 
All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Cut thread ......« REI ci vensvend 45, 10 and 5 off 
Lag SCrewS ....+. .60, 10 and 10 off 

Plow bolts Nos. ee ‘and 7 ROB oii sesest 

50 and 10 off 

All other standard heads cece 
sbinienviinoeinies 50 and 10 off plus 20 per cent 

*Flat and round head stove bolts........ 

80, 10 and 5 off 

















Tap bolts 30 off 
Bolt ends. with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts ......... 
45, 10 and 5 off 
TERRES SIRIUS sicsiisiecnsntenicacinsee 50, 10 and 10 off 


Rough stud bolts with. nuts (2560 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
*Stove bolts 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% in 
bulk 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTE 









































D NUTS 

Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

S.A.E. U.S.S 
Castellated Slotted 
\% $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
My 10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14.20 
17.00 17.80 
23.50 24.00 
% 86.00 36.00 
1 55.50 58.00 
1% 89.00 89.00 
14 126.00 131.00 
1% 183.50 183.50 
1% a 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 














Milled 80, 10 and 5 off 
Upset , 80, 10, 10 and 6 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland . 2.40¢ to 2.50c 
er rivets, carloads, Chi- 
2.60¢ to 2.65¢ 





**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smalle 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 70, 10 and 5 off 
**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

CIO Sevidtinviinetcencnsssesion 70, 10 and 6 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought c.l., Chi. dist.... $6.80 to e 40 off 
Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist... ccc 6.25 off 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory ....... Ae 85 off 
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Pig Iron 
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Valley Prices Advanced 50 Cents, 
Foundry Now $19 and Basic $18.50—Large 
Sales Give Makers Good Order Books 











cents this week, enough tonnage having 

been covered to establish the market at 
$19 for No. 2 foundry; basic at $18.50 and besse- 
Following numerous sales, some 
of the leading producers marked up their quo- 
tations late last week, with the result that the 
increase has become general, and the valley as a 


ya pig iron prices have moved up 50 


mer at $19.50. 


producers are taking a firm stand 

at the advanced levels announced 

late last week, simultaneous with 
withdrawal of old quotations. New 
prices are 50 cents a ton higher. Val- 
ley producers, merchant stacks and 
steeelworks furnaces alike, are quot- 
ing $19, valley, on No. 2 foundry 
and malleable, $18.50 on basic and 
$19.50 on bessemer. One eastern Penn- 
sylvania steel company is naming the 
same figures f.o.b. furnace, taking the 
same freight rate to Pittsburgh as 
from the valley. The new prices have 
been substantiated. A valley merchant 
stack took an order for 100 to 1000 
tons of basic at -18.50. Another sold 
300 tons of bessemer at the new level. 
An eastern Pennsylvania interest took 
several contracts for foundry iron for 
the fourth quarter at $19, base, involv- 
ing 400 to 2000 tons. A few spot sales 
of No. 2 plain and malleable at $19, 
valley,.also are noted. Producers are 
avoiding. business for first quarter 
on acocunt of. the fuel situation. 


Boston, Sept. 15.—Recent sales in 
New England have been mostly in 
small lots but the total holds up 
fairly well and prices appear slightly 
firmer. Buffalo furnaces claim $19 
as rock bottom and nothing below 
this has come to light during the 
‘last few days. Foreign iron con- 
tinues to occupy the limelight with 
sales and arrivals at Boston fairly 
heavy. The price ranges from $21.50 
to $22 f.o.b. cars Boston. 

New York, Sept. 15.—About 10,000 
tons of foundry iron was sold here in 
the past week, for delivery this year. 
New inquiries total 10,0U0 to 15,- 
000 tons. The American Locomotive 
Co. wants 4000 to 4500 tons; the 
Standard Gas & Equipment Co., 750 
tons, and the Otis Elevator Co., 800 
tons. Another melter is inquiring 
for several thousand tons. Buffalo 
iron continues $18.50 base, with some 
makers asking $19. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces quoted $20.50, base, 
although two makers are asking $21. 

Cleveland, Sept. 15.—Valley pig iron 
prices are stronger. More sellers are 
holding for $19. A merchant furnace 
terest closed for around 4500 tons for 
delivery from valley furnaces, going 
from $18.50 to $19 on some of the 
tonnage last booked. Another maker 
obtained $18.75, valley, on 500 tons 
last week; then advanced to $19, ob- 
tained this on several fair size lots, 


Prrvesicers are Sept. 15.—Pig iron 
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present. 


$19.50. 


and began this week by selling a small 
amount at $19.25. A Cleveland inter- 
est booked 1500 tons at $19, valley 
base. Some sales were closed for 
delivery in Cleveland at $19.50, fur- 
nace, equivalent to $20, delivered. A 
sale of 400 tons of foundry iron for 
first quarter at 50 cents over the 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross tons 





RNR GOIN ccnccstscoccccasosinccsniccicnss $19.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  .........cc:sccssers 21.26 
Te I. pidvectincanciesceteseteaciccneirens 18.50 
BOGIG, FACETED ( cocccrecicevccccssessciveoes 20.26 
TD TEINS, ach cdin aces caposiachetbdapotentent 18.50 to 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa.  ..ccccccceee 20.50 to 21.00 
EN, WUNT | cancsecesesdusavstevdvetnne 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh  ........c.cccceees 20.76 
Malleable, Cleveland. ....... 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo ......... . 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. ........ 21.75 to 22.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila. .......:. 22.26 to 22.76 
as) RNRIMIEED  cstctota inekabevancatnbapoaiocd 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ............00 

No. 2 foundry, valley © ...........cccces 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh. ............ 20.76 


. 2 foundry, Buffalo 


oe Rane TO 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 21.00 


No. 2 foundry, Granite City ......... 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. ......... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. .... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. ........ 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.89 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. .... 21.76 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater .... 22.39 


No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 
No 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur......... 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston .... 23.41 to 23.91 
Continental foundry, Boston ....... 23.50 to 24.00 
Continental iron f.o.b. cars, Bos- 

21.50 to 22.00 


ton 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 18.00 to 19.00 
.. 22.05 to 23.05 





No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati .... 





No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham .. 18.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati .............. 4 22.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ...... 24.01 to 25.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago .............. 24.01 to 25.01 
No. 2 southern Chicago (barge 

SU PUI) cnsnccsnrcenavtuiibamiendnacentuichiatonte 22.68 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ............ 24.01 to 25.01 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 

GURNEY. Coicacachcinasdoteresnctaipteneecbltelabasiin 24.91 to 25.91 


No. 2 southern, St. - Louis ........... 23.17 to 24.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace .......... 22.50 to 25.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. .............. 27.67 to 25.67 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City ...:. 28.04 to.31.04 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston . .. 28.42 to 31.42 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. ....... .. 21.00 to 21.50 





Gray forge, val. del. Pitts. 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley. ........ 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. .......... 26.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace ........ 23.50 to 24.50 
Low phos., English, Phila ............ Nominal 
Charcoal, Birmingham  ...........0..00 30.00 to 82.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago. ........ 29.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 
6 to 7 per cent $25.00; 8 to 9 per cent, $27.00; 
9 to 10 per cent, $28.50; 10 to 11 per cent, 
$30.50. - 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $32.00; 11 to 12 
per cent, $34.50; 12 to 13 per cent, $37.00; 
13 to 14 per cent, $39.00. 


GUTUNALAOUEETE EA TODEAREAAAOCEY EPEAT DEEAH TOTEM EASA 





18.50 to 19.00, 








No. 2 








weak spot in the market has been removed for the 
An eastern Pennsylvania ‘furnace has 
moved up to a $21, base, on foundry iron, though 
$20.50 still is available. 
basic a northern Ohio steelmaker closed for 
00 tons at $18, valley. 
quarter have been closed by a valley furnace at 


advance in 
10,- 
first 


Prior to the 


Some sales for the 


current market is reported by a 
maker, now quoting $19, valley. The 
lake furnace price for fourth quarter 
continues $20 to $20.50, base, at which 
price one: company here sold 10,000 
tons during the week, including one 
lot of 3000 tons. Some additional sales 
have been made at $21, base, Detroit 
furnace. In all, around 32,000 tons 
of iron was sold furnace interests 
represented here during the week. This 
included some of the 20,000 tons, 
mainly malleable, purchased by the Na- 


tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 


for various plants. The United Alloy 
Steel Corp. of Canton is reported to 
have placed 10,000 tons of basic, 
for last quarter with a valley inter- 
est at $18, valley. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—Pig iron 
buying in the past week was - quiet. 
Inquiry is small. A feature of the 
market is an advance by one makér 
to $21, base furnace, for foundry iron 
with the explanation costs do not 
justify anything lower. Otherwise 
the market is $20.50, base eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. About 500 
tons of low phosphorus iron was sold 
at unchanged prices. An eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer previously  re- 
ported as buying 30,000 tons actually 
bought about 35,000 tons. 


Buffalo, Sept. 15.—Pig iron in- 
mirv is sliehtly larger, being es- 
timated at 7000 to 8000 tons. One 


lot of 2000 tons of -foundry iron is 
wanted and another of 1000 tons of 
the same grade. Merchant furnaces 
have begun another effort to estab- 
lish $19 as a minimum base for 
foundry and malleable, but sellers 
with steelworks continue to quote 
$18.50 on large lots. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 15.—Orders ag- 
gregating close to 5000 tons of pig 
iron were booked by sellers here in 
the past week. The bulk of the ton- 
nage is for last quarter. - Northern 
foundry ranges from $19.50 to $20, 
Ironton. Tennessee iron now is quot- 
ed $18, Birmingham, an advance of 
50 cents, while Alabama ranges from 
$18 to $19, Birmingham. The Moni- 
tor Furnace Co., Cincinnati bought 
1500 tons of northern for last quar- 
ter. The business was divided equal- 
ly among three local sellers on the 
basis of $19.50, Ironton. It is re- 
ported the Buick Motor Co., bought 
4600 tons of iron, half foundry and 


half: malleable for Flint, Mich. The 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., ‘Detroit, 
701 
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Mich., is inquiring for 750 tons of 7 
to 8 per cent silvery. Carlot sales 
of silveries are more numerous. Jack- 
son county makers, after granting 
concessions generally during recent 
selling are firmed up, and now quote 
their schedules as follows: Bessemer 
ferrosilicon; ten per cent $32, fur- 
nace; 11 per cent $34.50; and 12 per 
$25, furnace; 8 to 9 per cent 
cent $37. Silveries, 6 to 7 per cent 
$27; 9 to 10 per cent $28.50; and 
10 to 11 per cent $30.50. 

Chieago, Sept. 15.—September ship- 
ments of northern pig iron are well 
on the way toward setting a record 
for the month. Neither consumers nor 
melters have any appreciable stocks. 
Considering the extremely heavy 
sales in August, the September vol- 
ume of new business is surprisingly 
large. Some first quarter business is 
cropping out but producers are dis- 
couraging it. The market on No. 2 
foundry and malleable seems _ estab- 
lished on the basis of $21, Chicago 
furnace, the price that has governed 
the few: sales of first quarter iron 
that have been made. Seven merch- 
ant stacks in this district are active 
—Thomas, Zenith, one Mayville, two 
Federal and two Iroquois. 

St. Louis, Sept. 15.—The recent spell 
of extremely hot weather has had the 
effect of discouraging activity in pig 
iron. Blast furnace interests are not 
pressing sales, chiefly for the reason 
they are fairly well situated and they 
believe that prices will be higher 
later. Actual sales for the week 
total less than 3000 tons. The prin- 
cipal transaction was the sale of 1000 
tons of basic by the St. Louis Coke 
& Iron Co. for prompt delivery to a 
steelmaker in this district. Prices are 
firm at recent levels. No. 2 southern 
is quoted from $18 to $19.50, Bir- 
mingham, while northern iron of the 
same grade is steady at $20.50. The 
leading local producer is asking 
$21.50 to $22, f.o.b., Granite City. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 14.—While 
quotations for pig iron have ad- 
vanced buying continues in small lots 
and for delivery during the next three 
and a half months. Spot iron is 
held at $19, base, Birmingham, and 
for fourth quarter the price is $19.50. 








Ferroalloys 
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Demand Is_ Slightly More Active 
—Tungsten Sells Lower 

New York, Sept. 15.—More ferro- 

manganese business is moving. One 


Pittsburgh district consumer bought 
600 tons and another is negotiating 


and as high as $1.15 is asked. Tung- 
sten ore is $11.50 to $12 a unit, ordi- 
nary wolframite, with scheelite around 
$12.25 though some higher asking 
prices are heard. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—That con- 
sumption of ferroalloys is progress- 
ing favorably is indicated by the high 
rate maintained by _ specifications 
against contracts. Quotations stand 
unchanged at $115, seaboard base, on 
the domestic and $115, c.if. Atlantic 
seaboard, on the imported. Ferro- 
phosphorus is active at $112.50 f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala. 

Chicago, Sept. 15.—Occasional re- 
ports are heard that domestic makers 
of ferromanganese are shading $115, 
seaboard, which is the price English 
makers are holding to. Spiegeleisen 
is unchanged at $30 to $33, domestic 
furnace. In neither ferroalloys is 
there any market activity. A Kenosha 
melter has placed 500 tons of sil- 


Eee Cee 


Ferroalloy Prices 


7Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 





first hand and resale oo... $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered  Pitts- 

burgh 119.79 
Spiegeleisen 19,to 21 per cent per 

domestic furnace or tidewater 33.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed ................. 82.50 to 85.00 
Ferroutngsten standard, cents 

per pound contained ............c000 1.10 to 1.15 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered ........ 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 49 per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 


cording to analysis ............:.0:+ 8.25 to 3.90 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producer’s plant, net ton ........ 200.00 


Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

SEE, MINORITIES 2 FucochecenceserssvcnnceoQeas $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, clectrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

URE: INTIS D  - -sididsesicnncienecpectarcosoctp $122.50 


tDuty paid 
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Coke 


Upward Tendency Held in 
Check by Increasing Output— 
Foundry Demand Improving 








heavy since the inception of the coal strike, the rising 


Wess demand for furnace coke has not been especially 


tendency in the Connellsville market has been checked 
somewhat by renewal of operations at certain ovens. Quotations 
of $3.50 again are available on spot tonnages. A Pittsburgh steel- 
maker is negotiating for 20,000 tons monthly for last quarter. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—More ovens 
becoming active to increase beehive 
coke production apparently have 
served to check advancing prices. Quo- 
tations of $3.50 again are appearing 
on standard furnace coke after $3.75 
had been quoted in several directions 
as the spot market minimum. The 
contract market is $4 for last quarter. 
Makers are not yet willing to quote 
for first quarter. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. is inquiring for 20,- 
000 tons monthly for last quarter, 
which is the only furnace business 
pending. The market is active for 
medium sulphur coke and prices on 
first drawings are advancing 10 cents 
a ton almost daily. Prices of $3.50 
and $3.60 now are quoted on small lots 
for anthracite substitute purposes. 
Egg and chestnut coke, for domestic 
use, is exceedingly active. Prices are 
strong at $4.25 and higher. Foundry 
coke inquiries are increasing slightly. 
A price of $4.25 still is available with 
one maker. Most of the others are 
asking $4.50 and some quote $4.75. 
Two premium brands are held un- 


and other northern New Jersey points. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 15.—An_ easier 
tone prevails in the coke market, con- 
sumers having covered for imme- 
diate requirements. Little new busi- 
ness is being booked by producers 
- by-product foundry coke. Prices are 
rm. 

St. Louis, Sept. 15.—The trend in 
coke is firmer, particularly on metal- 
lurgical grades, which have shown fair 
activity since Sept. 1. The largest 
individual sale reported was of 6000 
tons of foundry coke to a local man- 
ufacturer of railroad equipment, the 
business going to a local by-product 
producer. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 14.—The 
coke market in the South is show- 
ing a little more animation, though 
prices have not changed. They are 
held at $4.50 to $5 for foundry. 
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Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


for 600 tons, both for fourth quar- changed at $5. Connellsville furmace  .......resserveer $3.50 to 4.00 
ii. Tie dats la Bre at LIB, --"Pvedeition od -coke inthe Conndlie- Seen dane” tae ae 
duty paid tidewater. Consumers are ville region for the week ended Sept. Wise county furnace rvs 8.75 to 4.25 
taking heavy shipments of spiegel- 5 was 109,600 tons as compared with Whe county FOUNATY .....cccveeceessssesee 4.50 to 5.25 
7 ’ : ae, TIRES © essciccsccesdiccaisstensvees 4.50 to 56.00 
eisen on contracts. New sales are 99,670-tons the preceding week, ac- Alabama furzace ......................... 4.00 to 4.50 
restricted to carloads at $33, furnace cording to the Connellsville Courier. By-Product 
for 20 per cent. New York, Sept. 15.—Spot foundry Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. .... $10.41 
Ferrotungsten has sold as low as_ coke has sold for $4.50, Connellsville, Foundry, Chicago, ovens ....0... 9.75 
$1.05 a pound contained and a large but the market is strengthening and Foundry, New, England, del. .... om 
quantity is said to be available be- it is difficult to shade $4.75. Some Foundry, Granite City. li 9.50 
tween that and $1.10. Some business brands are higher. By-product found- Foundry, Birmingham . ......:..000 4.50 to 5.00 
has been done at the latter figure, ry coke is $10.41, delivered, Newark 44j.:vwnmunmnmnnmnwnnnnnnonnnneiunin 
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Plates 
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si 


Car and Locomotive Work Aid- 
ing Market—Some Contracting 
for Fourth Quarter in East 








New locomotive 


erry business is a source of encouragement in the plate 


market. 


inquiries interest eastern makers. 


Chicago builders have been figuring on: 7650 cars, requiring 


80,000 tons of steel, a large portion plates. 


Tank work pending 


in the Middle West involves more than 5000 tons of plates. Some 
contracting for fourth quarter is noted at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 700 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—Plate sales 
are sufficient to keep eastern opera- 
tions at 40 to 60 per cent. Mill in- 
terests are cheered by new locomo- 
tive inquiries involving plate ton- 
nages. The Reading railroad has 
placed two ferryboats involving a to- 
tal of 900 tons of steel, but post- 
poned action on a barge requiring 
400 tons. The ferryboats were 
awarded to the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. and will be built at the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth plant at _Wil- 
mington. The market is 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, with $1 or $2 higher on small- 
er tonnage. Anything under 1.80c 
is rare. 

Boston, Sept. 15.—Platemakers re- 
port some fourth quarter contracts at 
1.80c, Pittsburgh, but as a rule buy- 
ing is from hand to mouth with the 
total tonnage in New England below 
that of a year ago. 

New York, Sept. 15.—Some plate 
contracting for last quarter is noted 
at 1.80c Pittsburgh, and in some cases 
at 1.90c, by consumers who usually 
contract. The majority of buyers con- 


tinue on a prompt basis. Prices un- 
der 1.80c are exceptional. 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Plate sales 


are few and far between, and usually 
are for small lots. Because there is 
so much plate capacity unoccupied, 
the price situation lacks strength. 
Plates still can be had at 1.80c to 
1.90c. Federal engineers in St. Louis 

Cleveland, Sept. 15.—No special fea- 
tures have developed in the plate mar- 
ket and the run of new business is 
fairly good, mainly in small lots. 
One lot of 1000 tons was placed in 
this territory at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 
The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
which was inquiring for 3000 tons of 
stills now is figuring on building this 
equipment in its own shops. Another 
pipe line requiring considerable ton- 
nage is up for Detroit. Two lake 
tugs requiring 400 tons are up. On 
anything desirable, 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
or 1.99c, Cleveland, is quoted. Small 
lots are going at 1.90c. Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Sept. 15.—Chicago district 
car builders are figuring on 7650 cars 
requiring 80,000 tons of finished ma- 
terial. The General-American Tank 
Car Co. will shortly place 1800 tons 
for 250 box cars for the Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama railroad. The 
Crusader Oil Co. has a Texas tank 
program requiring 3000 tons of 
plates. Specifications against former 
tank orders are good. Plates are 
firmer at 2.10c, Chicago. 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 











1500 tons, 30-inch pipe line, seven miles near 
Seattle; subcontract for plates went to Coast 


~—E 
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Culvert & Flume Co. 
1500 tons, Eugene, Oreg., 
Culvert & Flume Co. 
500 tons, refining tanks for Olympic Calpet 
Refining Co., Seattle, to Fuget Sound Ma- 
chinery Depot. 

150 tons, Standard Oil Co., 
to unnamed eustern mill. 
100 tons, special work for Shell Oil Co., Los 

Angeles, to Lacy Mfg. Co. 


pipe line to Coast 


San Francisco, 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











80,000 


tons, Oakland pipe line, California; 
award to be made Sept. 15. 
3000 tons, tanks for Crusader Oil Co.; bids 
being taken. 
1500 tons, penstock, San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co., Fresno, Calif.; bids in Oct. 15. 


small tanks for Pan American Pe- 


750 tons, 
bids in. 


troleum Corp., San Pedro, Calif. ; 

600 tons, barges for the United States En- 
gineers at St. Louis; bids close Oct. 4. 
500 tons, pipe line, Sutherlin, Oreg,; bids in 

Sept. 18. 


400 tons, for two lake tugs; bids being taken. 





Semitinished 





Some Sheet Bar Contracts 
Placed With Pittsburgh Mills 
—Spot Prices Unchanged 








HILE the market for sheet bars, billets and slabs con- 
tinues restricted mainly to small tonnages for early de- 


livery, there does not appear to be any deflection in prices 


from $35, Pittsburgh, on all three grades. 
to quote billets and slabs at $33.50. 


Valley mills continue 
Sheet bar specifications have 


increased slightly, and some contracts are going to Pittsburgh mills. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Inactivity is 
still the chief description in connec- 
tion with the market on _ various 
semifinished steels. It is understood 
that some sheet bar business has been 
closed for last quarter but tonnage 
and price details are withheld. Nomi- 
nally, $35 Pittsburgh is the quoted 
price on sheet bars, billets and slabs. 
Some are holding firmly to the $35 
figure on billets and slabs to lend 
strength to that figure as applying 
to the sheet bars they have for sale. 
A slight increase in sheet bar specifi- 
cations is noted. Some forging bil- 
lets have been sold in lots of 100, 
200 or 300 tons at a time at $40, 
Pittsburgh, or at the regular $5 di- 
ferential over 4 x 4-inch commercial 
billets. Wire rods still command 
$45 and good shipments are being 
made against contracts, but little new 
business is developing. Skelp is 
holding at 1.90c although it is under- 
stood that 1.80c would prevail on large 
tonnage business. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—Small billet 
sales are noted at $35, Pittsburgh, for 
rerollers, and $40 for forging quality. 
Good sales of wire rods are reported 
at $45, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O., Sept. 15.—Quiet- 
ness continues to blanket the semi- 
finished market in this district and 
no sales outside of regular customer 
business have been negotiated re- 
cently. 
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Sheet bars are firm at $35, Youngs- 
town. Dullness also is associated with 
the slab and billet market. Small 
billets are priced at $35, Youngs- 
town; slabs and large billets at $33.50, 
in 100-ton lots or more. No sales 
are reported nor is there any inquiry. 

Cleveland, Sept. 15.—The market 
for semifinished material is quiet, but 
contract specifications are providing 
mills with good operating schedules. 
The leading interest here continues 
on a 100 per cent basis. This com- 
pany continues to quote $35, Cleve- 
land or Youngstown, on sheet bars, 
billets and slabs, although $33.50 is 
available from other sources on bil- 
lets and slabs. 


Sheet and Tin Mill Wage 
Rates Reduced 


Youngstown, Sept. 15.—Wages of 
sheet and tin mill workmen will be 
approximately 17 per cent lower in 
September and October than in the 
preceding two months according to 
the bi-monthly settlement with the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. Wages are 
reduced from 33% per cent above 
base to 28% per cent. The aver- 
age price of 26, 27 and 28 gage black 
sheets during July and August was 
3.10 cents, compared with 3.25 cents 
in May and June. 
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Tron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
















































































































’ WROUGHT PIPE STEEL CAR AXLES 
Steel Works Scrap Boston (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 Birmingham 16.00 to 17.00 
cAVY N EEL REED" cencmnneinttensecinbaiphnavinnt 15.00 to 15. Boston (shipping point) .......... 17.50 to 18. 
ND = sealer ar crac ton) 13.00 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania .. BOB WO RTO TOMAS yi Bike tiicccteicrcicthkccemvics 20.00 to 20.50 
Boston (dealers) 11.50 to 18.00 New York (dealers) 13.00 to 13.50 Chicago -» 20.00 to 20.50 
OS ec SS SR 18.00 to 18.50 YARD WROUGHT Cleveland . - 17.00 to 17.25 
a RE ee 16.00 to 16.50 Boston 12.00 to 12.60 Eastern Pennsylvania «+ 24.00 to 25.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 0... 14.00 to 54 Eastern Pennsylvania _ ............ 17.00 to 18.00 hg en cosessnessensosnsvrssssnseosoonees es - as 
a ON ED a SS Sep POE © 17.25 to 17. BUSHELING De age TORE ot eS ee e ‘ 
UE: sebcctendcinevenceseetlainnocauteal 14.75 to 15.25 16.50 to 17.00 SHAFTING ~ 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............. 17.00 to 17.50 : 14.50 to 15.00 Boston (shipping point) ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Bethlehem delivery  ........-...-s-+0 17.00 10.25 to 10.75 Chicago  .......cscsccesesees sso snonneseesensreses 20.50 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) «sv 12.50 to 13.00 Cincinnati, No. = (dealers) .... 10.50to 11.00 Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 23.00 to 24.00 
Pittsburgh 1... “ 19.00 Cleveland, NO. 1 sescssssesssessseses 14.00 to 14.25 New York (dealers) ............ 18.00 to 19.00 
eee eee some 15.75 t016.25 Cleveland, No. 2 ccveecesssssse eA ee Gl). OO Eas < MAAMD «  sicesenivescovocsyssensvescesostnios 18.00 to 18.50 
VRID cissacenticdpennceteosereninssedtcietae 17.75 to 18.00 Eastern Pennsylvania vee 14.00 to 15.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Pittsburgh, No. 1... 15.50 to 16.00 Iron Foundry Scrap 
Buffalo __......... . 17.00 to 17.50 §t. Louis, No. 1. ...... .. 14,50 to 15.00 CAR WHEELS 
Chicago sisessobeiaoscenniboheninenbbeseebesdeies vm 1d. -50 to 16.00 MACHINE SHOP ‘TURNINGS Birmingham, ir  ccssecccssosss. 15.00 to 16.00 
Cleveland —--..--ocsssevssveeresternsnnrereeeeee 15.00 tO 15-50 Birmingham oessscccssssssseseeessessssseess 7.00 to 8.00 Boston (consumers) .... 17.50 to 18.00 
| ee Reememene rn Fe Boston (chemical)  ...cs:.sssvs+0 9.00 to 9.25 Buffalo, TOM eeces.o-..., “15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh —oso.eccsssvssecesssneeeesensnneees 17.00 tO 17-50) Brurffalo  eessssssescssessssssen uuu 12.50 to 18.00 Buffalo, steel “18.00 to 18.50 
Valleys ..-ceececresssssreenerssrsessreneneensnerees 16.75 to 17.25 CHICAGO  oeerereeseeseenerrerseenennens sw 9.75 to 10.25 Chicago, iron ...... .. 17.50 to 18.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS Cincinnati (dealers) — ........000 10.50 to 11.00 a Rta ag Se Ee a RRS 19.50 to 20.00 
TINIE 2 «4. snc teiatilinesaniiabnieths 14.50 to 15.00 Cleveland ose. sosssecsssenssneees vee 18.50 T0.18.75 Cincinnati ciccccccscsccccsssssosseceseoceseese 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) —.......s00 11.00 t0. 11.50 Detroit ....ccccccccseserreee seseonssanenensesn sees 10.75 to11.25 astern Pennsylvania ............ 18.50 to 19.00 
2S ee 12.50 to 12.75 Eastern Pennsylvania .........000 14.00 to 14.50 New York iron (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 New York (dealers)  ....c-.+0 9.50t0 10.00 pittsburgh, iron 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh 16.00 to 16.50 .. Pittsburgh ........:......cssscessssseseesreeee 15.00 to 15.5¢ Pittsburgh, steel .. 21.00 to 21.50 
St. Louis 10.00 to 11.50 St. Louis coves 9.50 to 10.00 St. Louis, iron .. 18.50 to 19.00 
Valleys ebeccerecececccs cose coessoecscosoesesooses 14.75 to 15.25 Valleys oeeecovenvcevescovescnecsscoossocs sonsesee 13.25 to 13.50 St. Louis, steel 19.50 to 20.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE CAST IRON BORINGS NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Chicago 9.00 to 9.50 Birmingham (chemical) 15.00 t0 16.00 Birmingham, cupola cess... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati _...... 11.00to 11.50 Birmingham (plain) _......... - 7.00to 8.00 Boston 19.00 to 19.50 
BOONE | © hascncepececscencevcccetsntenttetigtesoen 9.75 to 10.25 Boston (chemicals) _....... we 11.00t0 11.50 Buffalo 17.00 to 17.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston (dealers) — ........0. «= 9.00 to 9.50 Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 20.25 to 20.75 
Birmingham — ..nccceccsrrerercsscccessreree 13.00 to 14.00 Buffalo ........ frreecenesensenensesecenes » 12.25 to 12.75 Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
Buffalo ii vevvessse 17675 tO 18,25  CMICRO oeeersvvsnsnerverenrnnsneeerereersnnnnanes 13.25 0.18.75 ——pieultural —-cscsscssssscssssssseeseseesersee 19.25 to 19.75 
Chicago SAP TEI = 21.00 to 21.50 Cincinnati (dealers)... 10.50 t0 11.00 Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 17.00 to 18.00 CII encsctebcacrcteestbeccandvtasinenpes 14.00 to 14.25 cupola (net tons dealers) ve 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) svc: 16.25 t0 16.50 Detroit .....-..---ro-ssrercreseonees vee 11.00 0011.50 Cleveland, cupola ceccecccececsescsveesses 18.00 to 18.50 
Detroit 17.00 to 17.60 Eastern Pennsylvania 15.00 Detroit (net tons) occ 15.25 to 15.75 
aR eae A RE ITU 19.00 to 19.50 Eastern gneny (chem. ) 16.00 to 16. m Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. 18.50 to 19.00 
* ew or CAlLCTS) orev ase New Y k, 1 d 15. q 
satiate, STOVE PLATE case PMDEEER "15.00 to 18.50 Sapiogh ieee’ ne tea tee 
ee ng alle 6 mgaremta 13.500 14.00 St, Louis... ~» 12.50 to 18.00 ‘San Francisco, delivered ....... 20.00 to 21.00 

oston (COMBUMETS) _ ........0-00 bed to eg EES © eiscasccetiasnnintinnsniinetionad 14.50 t0 14.75 Seattle ; 18.00 
Chicago 16-75 to 17.25 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS St. Louis, railroad oss 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ‘SS 11.00 to 11.50 For blast furnace use St. Louis, agricultural -- 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland 13.50 to 13.75 Boston (dealers) .......... .. 8.00to 8.50 St. Louis, machinery .» 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel teas’ Seen). we F825 £0 18.75 Uf alo aesesssevccoseeeneee » REO ME TROD WORT cicctitltesetseocsmenerersionien 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania mere 14.50 to 15.00 Cincinnati (dealers)  ........00 10.50 to 11.00 HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers) 10.50 to 12.00 INE aio ictus idavetietblokemoaie we» 14.25 to 14.50 PE RS SS Trae 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh Br 14.00 to 14.50 "ges aes .. 11.00to0 11.50 Buffalo (breakable) 15.00 to 15.50 
oe, | eee eae 14.50 to 15.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ cee ARNO BO BELOO CRC GTN ocseccesicssnsincsacselorcavenir eres 12.25 to 12.75 

Py Seg tect ONG SE EP New York (dealers) ............. 9.25 to 9.75 Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20.50 
ee LOW PROSFRORUS .cegg Phwbursh ———————-——- 18.00 to 18.50 Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 to 17.50 

EERIE —s cococccocceccese cecccccnscencccoosesoseses . 

: AND FLUE ew York (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) veer 15.00 to 15 m4 Chicago nena merase toes 7 os Se UT TRIN aa apaenneesreecsecstceesheresince 15.50 to 16.00 
ogi henge nas ig om: 3300 tn 2350 Cincinnati (dealers) we... 9.50 to 10.00 MALLEABLE 
Pitts. billet and Gleam: tape 85.0090 95-0 land octet . 11.75 to 12.00 Boston, railroad .......ssvssssen 18.50 to 19.25 

SHOVELING STEEL eR a te te Be ce 13.00 to 13.50 Buffalo sbbuesiiaibtabinaosnhdcesniieiitts 19.00 to 19.50 
CIID ceisoinssin weiovilatecromrcchirnisnintii 15.75 to 16.25 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Chicago, agricultural _..... 17.25 to 17.75 
Pittsburgh 13.00 to 13.60 Buffalo 14.50 to 14.75 Chicago, railroad .........ccccces 19.00 to 19.50 
I Hiitbiwidreerninabibaudinn 15.50 to 16.00 Chdenns ete see 17.25 to 17.75 Cincinnati, railroad (dealers).. 14.00 to 14.50 
Gileeh conan ar NI 19.60 to 20. NE no nme | eign wep oe. \ aie A eR 15.50 to 16.00 
~ icago ee ee Ce ee oe ae Eastern Pennsylvania Peet ey 14.50 to 15.00 See teen eeeeeee - POTEET RTH Oe ORO Hee te eee . . 
Eastern Pennsylvania x 20. 50 to 21.00 New York (dealers) 11.50 to 12.00 ee — ge ae ae 
Sg ss vos sonennnnnnnnsnnnnnanne ee oe bie RIN 2 escioaedtcicennc baie ieee foo a any 
De. TD. ccativnrvecesccevssvsiecsienetionsin eee Es eee meet Aceieig oT! | Ee, mapenadybtoussehonsnbqnonesttiene . ““ 
is FORGE FLASHINGS Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.50 to 18.00 
oS ey CR ais PON CUE) enn 10.00 to 10.50 Pittsburgh, railroad ............. 19.50 to 20.00 
saan anaiiiedehn loo...) 17.00 of 17.50 IND pabsicoiaSipenaseteontbievensocestventestd 14.50 t0 15.00 §t. Louis, agricultural 14.50 to 15.00 
- "ae eel ances tee -tonleahanarina: 19.00 to 19.50 Chicago 11.50 to 12.00 St. Jouis, railroad wees 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis suena ann. utent, to 19. Cleveland (under 10 in.) ......... 18.75 to 14.00 M; i 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ......... 13.00 to 13.25 
Buffalo 16.50 80.17.00 Detroit ......ccsccsssssssessseneeeesnvecsenneeesees 11.25 to 11.75 iscellaneous Scrap 
Chtease . ap ns “< Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 as rye yop 
t. uis J ; FORGE SCRAP os A eet and over 
Birmingham 15.00 to 16.00 
- S Boston (dealers) — ..........0scesseee 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron Mill Scrap CRM Giaieensennccs abet -.. 20.50 to 21.00 — (dealers) jap hn 
RAILROAD WROUGHT ais Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 14.50 to 15.00 | FRR RRR a a pare 19.25 to 19.75 
oe rege y =r gees Sp rdebeg | ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS oS SS LRN 16.50 to 16.75 
Boston (dealers) 18.50 to 14.00 Chicago eneboceecccccece cptacseaseengasecesocese 24.25 to 24.75 Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 to 16.25 St. Louis Suederdnccascdcbdvtnchoweubboqns csvees 21.50 to 22.00 New EE ts ot 15.50 to 16.00 
Beale, ve : ° scan 3 Pittsburgh district 2.0... 20.00 to 20.50 
ae a : a 16.75 Iron and St eel W orks Scrap Bg RARE Saintes orspeescorsnarsnmersnnces 19.50 to 20.00 
Cincinnati, No. to 11.00 AXLE TURNINGS LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Cleveland, No. 0 t0 18.50 Boston (dealers) ccccsuee 9.00t0 9.50 Chicago, cll | chadsensncteattaistattneetsns 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ ~ 18.00 £0 18.50 Buffalo ccccccccccseccssssssssueieescessssnsserse 15.00 to 15.50 Chicago, cut ve 20.50 to 21.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 15.59t0 16.00 Chicago ........ 14.50 to 15.00 St. Louis, No. Loess 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 15.50 to 16.0€@ Cleveland  ...........0. sescensscnsvnsooees 15.50 to 16.00 _LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 iin 19.00 Eastern Pennsylvania .... REN Be BO © CORIO. hnssscdascicccsidvcnscsverecccorsecercees 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 -” 00 to 15.50 Pittsburgh ....., ides handle teinest 17.00 to 17.50 Eastern Pennsylvania . 19.00 to 29.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 eS Be OE Nt en TBBOCO TEGO Pitedurxr Wh  o.nrcccriccccosvcrcsccsssccessiccere 20.50 to 21.00 
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Buying Falls Off But Prices 
Hold Well—Quiet 
ters 


Scrap 


om —— 


in All Cen- 








tivity in the market for iron and steel scrap. 


In some in- 


G tists i demand of consumers seems to have cut down ac- 


stances melters have asked that shipments be held back as 
they are unable to handle tonnage coming to them on contracts 


as fast as it arrives on tracks. 


Prices are suffering little change, 


though some recessions have been made. 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—Uncertainty still 
marks the iron and steel scrap mar- 
ket, with greater stress on the weak 
side. Consumer buying has not kept 
pace with the general industrial tone. 
Failure of railroads to place equip- 
ment orders has been a dampening ar- 
gument. Dealers have much material 
on hand or coming out and are com- 
mencing to let some of it go. Con- 
sumers of heavy melting steel have 
turned down offers at $16.75 and deal- 
ers are trading in this grade at $16.50. 
The market warrants a range of $16 
to $16.50 or 50 cents below the recent 
high. Both of the malleable grades 
are down 50 cents. No. 1 wrought 
has been several dollars out of line 
with steel but a decline of $1 closes 
some of the gap. On the average the 
market is 50 cents weaker than last 
week. Many quotations represent 
what dealers can get for distress ma- 
terial. 

Boston, Sept. 
Island consumer 
of steel scrap 


15.—While a Rhode 
took in 2000 tons 
and several other 
local consumers have been in _ the 
market, buying has declined during 
the past week. Prices are firm with 
several grades advanced 50 cents. 
Pennsylvania steel works are less 
inclined to buy in this market. 
Foundry demand holds. A _ Bridge- 
port, Conn., consumer took several 
ears of malleable at $19 delivered. 
Textile scrap is in strong demand at 
from $20 to $20.50 delivered. 


New York, Sept. 15.—Dealers here 
are paying $16 delivered or a trifle 
over for railroad steel for shipment 
to Bethlehem, Pa. This compares 
with $18.50 in January, the high 
point so far, and $14.50 early in the 
spring, the low point. Several 
thousand tons have been purchased 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. recently. 
Cast scrap is moving in restricted 
volume, with grate bars at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., at $14 delivered as the 
dealers’ buying price. Dealers are 
buying mixed borings and turnings 
for shipment to Steelton, Pa., at 
$13.25, delivered. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—An Eastern 
Pennsylvania mill bought 5000 tons of 
heavy melting steel at $17.50 deliv- 
ered and then reduced its offer to $17. 
The present market is not clearly 
defined. Car wheels have sold at a 
higher price than recently. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Since scrap 
melters are using possibly 70 per cent 
of pig iron in their melt, scrap sales 
are small. Many mills make enough 
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in their own finishing departments 
to make up the other 30 per cent. 
Most consumers have scrap stocks 
or scrap coming on old orders, so 
that little new buying is _ neces- 
sary. During the past week a 
few sales have been made, one 
or two involving couplers and knuckles 
in lots of 200 or 300 tons at $21.50, 
and it is reported that heavy melting 
steel has been sold in fair tonnages 
at $19. 

Buffalo, Sept. 15.—The tone of the 
scrap market is slightly easier but 
so far there have been only minor 
price recessions here. 

Detroit, Sept. 15.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap is weakening. Larger 
consumers are out of the market or 
are buying sparingly. New business 
shows reduced volume and few large 





shipments are being made. Small 
tonnages are in fair demand and 


local consumption remains unchanged. 





As a result of curtailed demand, 
prices have softened about 25 cents 
a ton. 

Cleveland, Sept. 15.—Iron and steel 
scrap sales to consumers are of little 
consequence, at least in the open mar- 
ket. Some buying is being done but 
it is conducted quietly. The lull is ac- 
companied by softening of prices, 
most grades being down 25 to 50 
cents a ton compared with a week 
ago. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 15.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is at a standstill. 


Consumers are not interested in of- 
ferings and there are numerous re- 


quests from mills to hold back ship- 


ments temporarily. The latter is 
largely due to the fact that con- 
sumers’ yards are clogged. While 


dealers are paying less than a week 
ago, they have not altered their buy- 
ing prices. Railroad lists pending 
aggregate close to 10,000 tons. 

St. Louis. Sept. 14.—After a period 
of activity and marked strength, iron 
and steel scrap has slumped into ex- 
treme quietness. Melters say their 
reason for not purchasing is a sharp 
decrease in orders for their products. 
Sentiment has been adversely affected 
by the drought, less confidence being 
fe in the outlook for fall and winter 
business than heretofore. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 14.—No 
change in the situation as to iron and 
steel scrap is noted, quotations being 
low and melters buying in small quan- 
tities. Dealers continue buying and 
keeping yards well up in anticipating 
of a change in the near future. 








Sheets 





Demand Well 
Prices More Uniform—Automo- 
tives Taking Large Tonnages 


Sustained, and 














HEET prices show more uniformity, as a fairly good volume 


of business is placed. 


Orders for 

some mills are the largest in 18 months, and the 
on this grade is firm at 4.25c, Pittsburgh. 
burgh, still is available on black. 


sheets with 
market 
A price of 3.10c, Pitts- 
Some tonnages of galvanized 


automobile 


sheets have been entered at 4.30c¢ by valley mills. 
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Youngstown, O., Sept. 15.—Opinions 
in market circles bearing on the out- 
look in the sheet market for fourth 
quarter differ slightly but are of an 
encouraging character. The industry 
will enter the period with the price 
situation on a more uniform basis 
then existed in the third quarter. The 
representative price on black sheets 
in the current market is 3.15¢ although 
the tendency is to better this figure. 
At many district mills lots of this 
grade, although still of meager vol- 
ume, have been placed on the books 
at 3.20c. While galvanized sheets 
a week ago were obtainable freely at 
4.20c rising spelter costs have re- 
duced the number of producers willing 
to entertain tonnage at this level. 
The tendency is to quote this grade 
at 4.30c. On this basis some fair 


size orders have been received. Blue 
annealed continues quotable at 2.30ce, 
although 2.25c still is recognized by 
some producers. The volume of in- 
quiry is pointing upward and a few 
mills are bettering their position in 
the way of unfilled tonnage. Pros- 
pects for a good September demand 
of high-grade sheets is most encourag- 
ing. A number of producers have 
been quietly entering tonnages of 
this grade and with the orders on hand 
are the highest in 18 months. The 
going quotation on automobile sheets 
is firm at 4.25c. At present some 
difficulty is .being experienced in col- 
lecting mill crews familiar with loose 
rolling practice. 

Boston, Sept. 15.—Sales of galva- 
nized sheets at 4.20c, Pittsburgh, are 
reported slightly improved in New 
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England. Black sheets are dull and 
some price cutting is noted. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—Sheet buy- 
ing and specifications have improved. 
The price of 2.20c, Pittsburgh, seems 
to have disappeared on blue annealed 
2.30c, Pitts- 





which now is 2.25¢c to 

burgh. Black and galvanized also are 
firmer. Eastern sheet mills are op- 
erating about 75 per cent. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Sustained de- 
mand for sheets of various sorts has 
failed so. far to stimulate the price 
situation. Some makers still are un- 
willing to take a firm stand at higher 
levels, hence black sheets can be had 
at 3.10c, galvanized at 4.20c and blue 
annealed at 2.25c. These levels are 
minimums, in some cases 3.20c_ be- 
ing obtained for black, 4.30c for gal- 
vanized, and 2.30c for blue annealed. 
In the East some effort is being made 
to quote 2.35c on the latter grade 
but 2.30c appears to be the top of the 
market in this vicinity. On full fin- 
ished sheets the price is firm at 4.25c¢ 
and this may possibly be advanced 
at an early date. Buying of the lat- 
ter is similarly well sustained for 
the reason that sales of automobi 
continue at a high rate at a t 
when they ordinarily fall off. Sheet 
orders are fairly large from agricul- 
tural implement makers, and jobbers 
continue to order to maintain well 
balanced stocks. 

A valley sheetmaker has advanced 
its price on blue annealed sheets $1 
a ton, now quoting 2.30c, Pittsburgh, 
for delivery in Pittsburgh, and 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh, for shipment in nearby dis- 
tricts. 

Chicago, Sept. 15.—A western mak- 
er of sheets is taking October busi- 
ness but has not yet opened its books 
for November and December delivery. 
This interest is now refusing to meet 
competition and is holding to a reali- 
zation price equal to 4.45c, Chicago, 
on galvanized, 2.45¢c to 2.50c on blue 
annealed and 3.35c to 3.40c on black. 
Consumers’ stocks are almost nil and 
pressure for shipments is great. Hot 
weather has caused schedules to be 
disarranged but more seasonable 
weather now prevails and production 
this week is improving. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 15.—The Dayton 
Engineering Laboratories Co., Dayton, 
O., has purchased 200 tons of sheets, 
which represent its last quarter re- 
quirements. 








Tin Plate 











Market Is Quieter—New Records As- 
sured This Year 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—With back- 
logs of tin plate business being rapid- 
ly reduced and new specifications 
falling off somewhat, a period of in- 
activity is expected by producers be- 
fore the canmakers will begin speci- 
fying for tin plate to be shipped 
early next year. No difficulty is an- 
ticipated in getting these specifica- 
tions. In shipments and possibly in 
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output, 1925 will prove to be a his- 
tory-making year. To date it is the 
Jargest year from the shipment stand- 
point in the history of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. This com- 
pany and others lost somewhat in 
operations last week due to the holi- 
day and to the extreme heat on 
at least three days of the week. The 
leading interest is back to its 85 
per cent schedule this week, and 
others have resumed at their former 
rates, the average for the district be- 
ing about 90 per cent. While a pre- 
dicted advance of 5 cents in tin may 
send the price of tin plate up at 
least 10 cents per box, for the pres- 
ent the $5.50 price still prevails. The 
increasing scarcity of tin is viewed 
with more or less apprehension due 
to the lack of discoveries of new tin 
deposits. 
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Strip Steel 





All Classes of Consumers Taking 
Supplies—Deliveries Deferred 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 700 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Because all 
consuming lines of hot and cold strip 
steel are active as buyers this year, 
a contrast to last year’s trading is 
seen, since then only the automotive 
industry was an important purchaser. 
This year, in addition to automotive 
lines, all other consumers are buying 
in fair sized lots. Some large con 
tracts have been placed for last 
quarter. Prices of 3.75c on cold and 
2.20c on hot are firm. 





Pipe 





(be 


Merchant 
More Freely—Mill Operations 
Continue at 90 Per Cent 


=] 


Jobbers Ordering 








Oil country demand continues active and aggregate bookings 


J OBBERS of full weight merchant pipe are ordering more freely. 


by mills maintain 90 per cent capacity operations. 
Interest in cast pipe is centered on 9000 tons to 


demands are few. 


Line pipe 


be bought by the water department of New York. Prices are 


firm and shops well booked. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 700 AND 734 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Orders for 
tubular goods are steady and aggre- 
gate enough tonnage to keep the 
mills on a 90 per cent average basis. 

Deliveries on most buttweld sizes 
can be had out of stock while on lap- 
weld they are from three to four 
weeks deferred. Drilling keeps up 
exceedingly well in most oil pro- 
ducing territories and orders for two 
or three cars from oil companies 
through their jobbers to go direct to 
location are fairly numerous. It is 
an off-season for line pipe and no 
large lots are expected to be ordered 
for several weeks. Jobbers have 

New York, Sept. 15.—Interest in 
the cast pipe trade here is centered 
in the opening of bids this week by 
the local department of water sup- 
ply, gas and electricity on about 900. 
tons. Municipal business generally 
is slack, although prices continue firm 
with most shops booked up two and 
three months on the smaller sizes. 

Chicago, Sept. 15.—Private lettings 
of cast iron pipe continue heavy and 
largely fill up the gap caused by the 
gradual termination of heavy munici- 
pal buying. Pressure still is being 
exerted for speedy shipment and more 
business would be placed if makers 
could give better delivery. Most 
makers will average an order book of 
over 60 days. The market is strong 
at $41.50 to $42, Birmingham, or 
$49.70 to $50.20, Chicago, on pipe 6- 
inches and over, with a $4 differ- 
ential for pipe 4 inches in diameter. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 14.—Cast 
iron pressure pipe shops in the South 


are well supplied with business repre- 
senting three months’ steady opera- 
tions. Plans now are being worked 
out to increase production of smaller 
sizes in cast iron pipe, demand for 
which is steadily growing. Quota- 
tions remain firm around $41 to $42 
for 6-inch and over pipe. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











3885 tons, 16 to 80-inch class B pipe for 
Portland, Oreg., to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

2957 tons, 20 and 30-inch class B pipe for 
Glendale, Calif., to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

1140 tons, Chicago, to James B. Clow & Sons. 

900 tons, Long Beach, Calif., 6 to 20-inch 
class B pipe to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

550 tons, Mundelein, Ill, to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

500 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe for 
Beverly Hills, Calif., to Grinnel Co. of 
the Pacific who will furnish Belgian ma- 
terial. 

800 tons, Birmingham, Mich., 
Clow & Sons Co. 

100 tons, Gardner, 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, 4-inch for water department, Hamil- 
ton, O., to the Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


to James B. 


Mass.,..to United States 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














744 tons, 6 to 10-inch class B pipe for Needles, 
Calif.; bids in. 
4000 tons, New England gas company; pend- 


ing. 
871 tons, 16-inch pipe for Los Angeles, Spec. 
776-A.; United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
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Foundry Co., low bidder. 
354 tons, 4 to &-inch class B pipe for Santa 
Monica, Calif.; general contract to Fisher & 


McCall, pipe not yet placed. 

333 tons, 6 to 12-inch class B pipe for Mesa 
Ariz.; bids in Sept. 21. 

210 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B pipe for Gilbert, 
Ariz.; bids in Sept. 23. 

188 tons, 10-inch class B pipe for North 
Sacramento, Calif.; general contract to 


Chambers & De Golyer, pipe not yet awarded. 
170 tons, Olive street line for Compton, 
Calif., 10-inch; pipe; general contract to V. 
Kovacevich, pipe not yet placed. 
108 tons, Oakland pipe line project, 

Calif.; bids in. 
100 tons, Vancouver, B. C.; bids in Sept. 22. 
100 tons, 4 to 8-inch pipe for Cloverdale, 
Calif.; bonds voted. 


Oakland, 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Fourth Quarter Business Being Booked 
At Unchanged Price 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 700 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Books are 
open for fourth quarter contracts in 
nuts and bolts, with the price bases 
unchanged, Large machine bolts are 
quoted at 50, 10 and 10 off. Day 
to day buying is fair on the part of 
a number of consumers and now that 
the coal mining business is improv- 
ing somewhat orders from jobbers 
are expected to show an_ increase. 
Rivet makers expect the price situa- 
tion will be better within a few 
weeks and while competitive levels 
have prevailed they quote 2.50c on 
last quarter contracts. 

Chicago, Sept. 15.—Fourth quarter 
contracting for bolts and nuts has 
been under way only a week, but a sat- 
isfactory quarter already seems as- 
sured. Continuation of third quar- 
ter prices into the fourth quarter has 
been a pleasing move to users. 
Wrought washers are now quoted at 
$6.30 to $6.40 off list for carloads 
in the Chicago: district, while lock 
washers are quoted at 85 off, f.o.b. 
factory. 





Iron Ore 














Week’s Ore Sales Total 200,000 Tons 
—80,000 Tons To Canada 


Cleveland, Sept. 15.—Sales of Lake 
Superior iron ore during the week re- 
ported by producers with headquarters 
here amount to about 200,000 tons. 
The Steel Corp. of Canada was in- 
quiring for 80,000 tons of ore, con- 
tingent on plans for restarting a 
second furnace at Hamilton, Ont. 
The inquiry for the additional tonnage 
was closed. A producer reports one 
other sale of approximately 75,000 
tons. Other business was restricted 
to orders for 20,000 tons and less. 

Receipts of ore at Lake Erie docks 
during August totaled 6,228,144 tons, 
compared with 4,973,693 tons in the 
month last year. Shipments from 
the docks amounted to 4,158,185 tons, 
against 3,080,829 tons in 1924. The 
balance on dock Sept. 1 was 6,- 


83,420 tons, compared with 6,454,724 
tons one year prior. 








= 


Bars 





Buying Is More Diversified and 
Prices Are Firmer in All Terri- 
tories 








alien — 


SERS acting on belief time is ripe for buying bars further 


ahead, and mill books show the effects. 


A wider variety of 


consumers is entering tonnages and deliveries are becoming 
more deferred, though this has not yet reached a point of troubling 


consumers. 


The price is gaining firmness and the minimum adopted 


by large mills is being held better than ever. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—In increasing 
numbers users of soft steel bars are 
coming to believe that now is a good 
time to buy, from the standpoint of 
price and delivery. General industrial 
conditions have not been better for 
several years, as one producer puts 
it, and only railroad buying is needed 
to give the market real force. This 
will materialize shortly, it is believed, 
and while cars placed over the next 
60 days would not be built until the 
first quarter, the lengthened backlogs 
the mills would gain would be effec- 
tive. At the present rate of opera- 
tion, local mills now have 45 days’ 
business on books. The price tendency 
is toward greater strength at the 
present level of 2.10c, Chicago, and 
the gathering firmness at Pittsburgh 
is heartening. 


New York, Sept. 15.—Most makers 
refuse to sell steel bars under 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, although 1.90¢ occasion- 
ally is done on large tonnages. De- 
mand is good. Fair fourth quarter 
contracts with consumers are being 
made. Specifications generally are be- 
ing received for several weeks ahead 
on account of increasing mill order 
books. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—Steel bars 
after selling at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, re- 
cently, have been advanced to 2.00c, 
generally. Anything less seems ex- 
ceptional. On iron bars, 2.17¢ to 
2.22c delivered Philadelphia is being 
done. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—In addition to 
contracts for fourth quarter being 
taken at 2.00c, spot business is, being 
done from day to day at that level, 
which appears to be growing firmer. 
The leading interest and several inde- 
pendent producers have, adopted 2.00c 
as the minimum on current business. 
A number of cold finishers have con- 
tracted for last quarter and some oil 
well supply people have bought bars 
for sucker rods; screw and bolt man- 
ufacturers are active as buyers, and 
mine car makers have likewise been 
recent important purchasers. Jobbers 
have ordered sparingly. On some sizes 
deliveries are more deferred than on 
others, it still being possible to ship 
certain sizes out of mill stocks, while 
on others shipment is deferred two to 
four weeks or more. 

Refined iron bar demand has in 
creased slightly the last week or se 
but makers are encouraged to expect 
larger orders as railroad buying is ex- 
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pected to become more pronounced 
within the next three or four weeks. 

Cleveland, Sept. 15.—Lengthening 
deliveries on steel bars are more ap- 
parent, some large producers now 
quoting three to four weeks partic- 
ularly on the lighter sections. Buy- 
ing ahead has not appreciably in- 
creased but there is more interest in 
tonnage for stock and at least two 
large jobbers have been negotiating 
for material. Miscellaneous buying is 
good. Automotive activities are un- 
usually active for this season and one 
large interest has come out for 1500 
tons for October requirements. Prices 
seem firmly held at the recent re-es- 
tablished minimum of 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh or 2.19c, Cleveland. 


| Cold Finished Steel 


Demand Holds Well And Forward 
Buying Is Improved 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—The whole 
structure of the cold-finished bar 
market has improved considerably ac- 
cording to finishers. While three to 
four weeks’ deliveries are being 
named on some sizes, capacity by no 
means is fully engaged, some operat- 
ing at 60 or 65 per cent and others 
around 70 per cent. Automotive 
buying keeps up better than expected 
and other consuming lines are active 
purchasers. Contracting for fourth 
quarter is developing a good tonnage. 
The price is 2.50c. 











Hoops and Bands 





Deliveries Becoming More Deferred 
And Operations Gain 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 700 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—On some 
sizes of hoops and bands deliveries 
are becoming more deferred. While 
some can be made in one to two 
weeks, others cannot be had this 
side of 30 days. On this account 
operations are increasing slightly to 
meet demand, and hoop and band 
mills are averaging around 70 per 
cent of capacity. Buying is being 
conducted by automotive and other 
consuming lines, and individual orders 
are increasing in size. The price 
still is 2.40c. 
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tructural Shapes 


Market Taking on Spring Activity—Awards 
and Inquiries Increase—New York Building 
to Take About 30,000 Tons 








CTIVITY in the 


suming spring proportions and in Chicago is 

exceeding that of the first quarter of 1925. 
One fabricator there had 30 new projects to fig- 
demands are 
tonnage 
Mill schedules are advancing and 
Featuring the mar- 


York 
booking 


New 


are 


last week. 


Fabricators 


ure 
ing 
of shipments. 


deliveries are more extended. 


New York, Sept. 15.—Structural de- 
mand is in still greater volume. Lead- 
ing fabricators now are booking ton- 
nage much faster than they can ship, 
and a most clearly defined upward 
tendencv in fabricated material prices 
is noted. Outstanding among awards 
is the placing of 5000 tons forthe 
Pennsylvania railroad office building in 
Philadelphia. Plain material is hold- 
ing at 1.90c Pittsburgh equivalent on 
the general run of work. 

Foremost among prospective inquir- 
ies is a lot of 25,000 to 30,000 tons 
for a building at Lexington avenue 
and Forty-third street on which Todd, 
Robertson Todd Engineering Corp., 
847 Madison avenue, is general con- 
tractor. The building as now planned 
will be the largest in the world, with 
seven stories underground. Two 8000- 
ton projects, namely the Savoy hotel 
and Statler hotel buildings, are likely 
to be closed this week. The Statler 
project is in Boston. 


Boston, Sept. 15.—Structural de- 
mand continues active. Award of 
8000 tons in connection with the Stat- 
ler hotel is expected daily. Plain 
material is firm at 1.90c Pittsburgh 


or 2.265¢c Boston. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 
mill operations are 
inquiries and projects pending are 
promising. Prices continue to range 
from 2.00c to 2.32c delivered Phila- 
delphia on plain material, although 
2.22c is the usual minimum. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Structural 
mills are announcing closed rollings 
for three or four weeks ahead in 
connection with certain sections, all 
of which presages the necessity for 
buyers anticipating their wants to a 
greater extent than they have been 
called upon to do for some time past. 
Mills are trying to establish 2.00c on 
plain material but 1.90c can still be 
done on large tonnages. 


Cleveland, Sept. 15.—Structural ac- 
tivity is slightly better, but this 
district still lags as a buyer of shapes. 
American Bridge Co. took 3600 tons 
at Toledo for a hotel. Plain ma- 
terial prices are being quoted at 
2.09e to 2.19¢c, Cleveland, or 1.90c to 
2.00c, Pittsburgh. The price of 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, is quoted by several large 
mills. Fabricated prices are spotty, 





15.—Structural 
maintained and 


one large job recently going under 
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structural 


market is as- 


increas- 
in excess 


also reflect 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 700 


$70 per ton delivered. A spread of as 
much as $15 a ton on fabricated ma- 
terial recently was developed on a 
large lot. 

Chicago, Sept. 15.—Fall business in 
structural material seems likely , to 
exceed last spring’s. One fabricator 
had 30 new jobs come up for figuring 
last week. Work under 1000 tons 
constitutes the bulk of current in- 


quiry. It develops that the addition 
to the Standard Oil building, Chica- 
go, will require 1000 tons. Plain 


material is unchanged but somewhat 
firmer at 2.10c, Chicago. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 15.—Structural 
contracts closed here the past week, 
involved small tonnages. While in- 
quiry has improved slightly, projects 
involving large tonnages are few. Ac- 
tion is expected shortly on the 2500 
tons for the new home of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. A leading fabricator 


is figuring on several gas holders 
which will require approximately 
3000 tons of material. The market 


on plain material is firm at 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh. 


MUOUTEEANA TENA 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this. week........................383,9595 
Awards last week ..................0006 15,801 
Awards two weeks ago............ 34,309 
Awards this week in 1924........ 30,021 
Average weekly awards, Aug.....30,786 


Average weekly awards, 1925....32,477 


tn 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








5000 tons, office building for the Pennsylvania 
railroad, Philadelphia, to the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co.; Irwin & Leighton, Philadelphia, 
general contractors. 

4000 tons, power house, Detroit, 
Bridge & Structural Co. 

3600 tons, Commodore Perry 
O., to American Bridge Co. H. 
Co. general contractor. 

2500 tons, assembly plant, oil building, power 
house, etc., fer the Ford Motor Co., at 
Somerville, Mass., to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

1788 tons, Puyallup river bridge, 
Wash., to Wallace Equipment Co. 

1700 tons, Philip Stein loft, 268 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, awarded independent 
fabricator. 

1200 tons, 
street and Fifth avenue, 


to Massillon 


hotel, Toledo, 
J. Spieker 


Tacoma, 


15-story apartment, Ninety-third 
to the Paterson 


ket is a prospective inquiry for 25,000 to 30,000 tons 
for an office building contemplated in New York, to 
be the largest in the world. Awards include 5000 
tons for an office building in Philadelphia. 

Plain material prices are firming in the 
of encouraging market factors. 
improved demand and sentiment al- 
though competition remains keen. 


face 
Fabricated prices 


Bridge Co. 
1200 tons, Poland street wharf and shed, New 
Orleans, to Rochester Bridge Co. 


1200 : tons, power plant, Southern California 
Edison, Long Beach, Calif., to Llewellyn 
Iron Works. 


1150 tons, school No. 219 in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

900 tons, Shelbourne hotel addition, 
City to the Shoemaker Bridge Co.; 
previously noted as placed. 

900 tons, car repair shops for the Wabash 
railroad at East Decatur, IIl., to the Missis- 


Atlantic 
this was 


sippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
900 tons, senior high school, Philadelphia, to 
New York Shipbuilding Co. 


700 tons, bridge for the Central Railroad of 


New Jersey, Allentown, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. 
700 tons, Florida East Coast railroad coach 


shop, St. Augustine, Fla., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

680 tons, City National Bank building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Rochester Bridge Co, 

650 tons, addition to Western Clock Co., La 
Salle, Ill., to Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co. 

534 tons, Sheridan 
509 South Wabash 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

450 tons, power house for the Columbia Pres- 


Ascher Bros., 
to Mc- 


theater for 
avenue, Chicago, 


byterian hospital, New York, Post & Mce- 
Cord through Marc Eidlitz, general con- 
tractor; understood Bethlehem Steel Co. will 


furnish the steel. 

400 tons, Johns-Manville plant at Pittsburgh, 
Calif., to American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, bridge, Terrebonne, Oreg., to Wallace 
Equipment Co. 

300 tons, bar siorage building for the Michi- 
gan Steel Corp., Detroit, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

300 tons, residence, for C. E. Mitchell, Fifth 
avenue, New York, to Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works. 


300 tons hospital East Fifty-seventh street, 
New York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 
300 tons, St. Regis hotel addition, New York, 


to Levering & Garrigues Co. 

295 tons, swing bridge Aberdeen, 
Wallace Equipment Co. 

280 tons, building for the Latrobe Electric 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., previously reported 
as going to the Austin Co., understood to 
have been awarded the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works. 

250 tons, bridges for Milwaukee Electric Light 
& Traction Co., Milwaukee, to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

237 tons, newspaper plant Bellingham, Wash., 
to Wallace Equipment Co. through Belanger 
& Ford. 

225 tons, Swope warehouse building, Johns- 
town, Pa., to the Ferro Machine Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

200 tons, office building for York Holding Co., 
New York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

188 tons, Olequa river bridge, State of Wash- 
ington, to Wallace Equipment Co. 

182 tons, train sheds for Oregon Short Line, 


Wash., to 


by Union Pacific railroad, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to Structural Steel & Foundry 
Co., Salt Lake City. 
178 tons, garage, Boston, to New England 
Structural Co. General contract to Chase 
& Gilbert. 


175 tons, Black Rock Market, Buffalo, to Kellogg 
Structural Steel Co. 

150 tons, addition to Kokomo Steel & Wire 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., to Indiana Bridge Co. 

150 tons, apartment, Clay and Powell streets, 
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of Market Section 


San Francisco, to Golden Gate Iron Works. 900 tons, 12-story office building, Clinton 


123 tons, bridge for Texas & Pacific railroad, street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 
Fort Worth, Tex., to American Bridge Co. £00 tons, office building for Chicago, Burling- 
100 tons, school, Franklinville, N. Y., to ton & Quincy railroad, at Omaha, Nebr.; 
Kellogg Structural Steel Co. pending. 
100 tons, machine shop addition, Santa Fe 600 tons, apartment, 120 West Seventy-ninth 
railroad, at San Bernardino, Calif., to Union street, New York; project revived. 
Iron Works, Los Angeles. 500 tons, auditorium, Sacramento, Calif.; bids 
100 tons, Umatilla bridge in Oregon, to Vir- in Sept. 17. 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. 500 tons, repairs to several bridges in New 
100 tons, apartment house, San Diego, Calif., York state for the New York Central rail- 
to Moore Drydock Co. road; pending. 


500 tons, 10-story apartment, 107-23 West 
Ninety-third street, New York; bids asked. 
| 500 tons, S. & L. apartment, Fifth avenue 
CONTRACTS PENDING and Ninety-fourth street, bids asked. 
500 tons, 15-story apartment, 132 West Eighty- 
sixth street, New York; bids asked. 
450 tons, apartment for Max Greenburg, 1061- 
65 Lexington avenue, New York; pending. 








iy 





25,000 to 30,000 tons, building, Lexington ave- 


nue and Forty-third street, New York; con- 450 tons, St. Charles hotel, Atlantic City, 
templated; Todd, Robertson, Todd, Engineer- N. J.; pending. 
ing Corp., 347 Madison avenue, general con- 440 tons, new Masonic temple, Portland, 
tractor; th’s was previously noted, but as Oreg.; bids in. : ; 
involving a much smaller tonnage. 400 tons, house of correction, Philadelphia ; 
8000 tons, Savoy-Plaza hotel, Fifth avenue, pending. — ; 
New York; general contract awarded to the 400 tons, I'me works, Woodv:lle, O.; pending. 
George A. Fuller Co. 300 tons, Ryan laboratory, Palo Alto, Calif. ; 
6700 tons, Point bridge, Pittsburgh; bids close bids being received. 


Sept. 30, 200 tons, office building for the Pennsylvania 


5700 tons, subway section, New York; Freder- railroad at West Philadciph’a, Pa., general 
ick L. Cranford, Inc.; 149 Remsen street, contract awarded Irwin & Le‘ghton of Phila- 
Brooklyn,- N. Y., awarded general contract. delphia. 

Steel likely will be placed formally Sept. 300 tons, fat house for New York Butchers 
18, association, Thirty-ninth street and Eleventh 

4000 tons, power station at Waukegan, IIl., avenue, New York; pending. 
for Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois; 200 tons, college of Mt. St. Michael, New York; 
pending. pending. 

2000 tons, Drexel building, Philadelphia; gen- 250 tons, auditorium and museum, Reno, Nev. ; 
eral contract to Doyle & Co. bids in. 

2600 tons, bridges for Great Northern rail- 250 tons, Masonic temple, Pottsville, Pa.; pend- 
road; pending. ing. 

2100 tons, ventilator building for the Holland 213 tons, Oaklard pipe lI:ne, Oakland, Calif.; 
vehicular tunnel. New York; pending. bids opened. 


2000 tons, Brooklyn state hospital, Treedmore, 200 tons, bridge for Chicago, M'lwaukee & 
L. I.; pending. St. Paul railroad, Chicago; pending. 


2000 tons, remodeling roadway of Manhattan 200 tons, Y. M. C. A., Easton, Pa.; pending 
bridge, New York; bids asked. 200 tons, grand stand, York, Pa.;- pending. 
2000 tons, 25-story apartment for Harry Schiff 200 tons, Pennsylvania railroad br'dge; pend- 

at 112 West Fifty-ninth street, New York; ing. 

pending. 200 tons, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad bridge; 
1400 tons, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad bridge; pending. 

bids asked. 186 tons, Mormon Channel bridge, Stockton, 
1300 tons, bridge for the Florida East Coast Calif.; bids postponed to Sept. 14. 

railroad; pending. 175 tons, National Quarries Co., Carey, O.; 
1200 tons, office building, Sixteenth and Tele- pending. 

graph avenue, Oakland, Calif.; bids being 100 tons, Pomerene hall addition, Ohio State 

taken. university, Columbus, O.; pending. 
900 tons, .telephone, building, Thayer street, 100 tons, Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co. building, 

tronx, New York; pending. Philadelphia; pending. 














Better Aggregate Volume 
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ONCRETE bar awards and inquiries indicate continuance of 
an active market. Sellers are more encouraged following 
good August business, and a heavy fourth quarter is an- 
ticipated. Small lot work continues most prevalent. Prices are 
steady, with a few interests trying to stiffen the market to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh. 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 700 
Chicago, Sept. 15.—Reinforcing bar gate tonnages of concrete bars now 
awards in the first half of September are being placed weekly. New billet 
have not justified optimistic predic- phars are quoted 2.19¢ to 2.25c, Cleve- 
tions, but many small jobs are being and, while rail steel bars hold at 1.80c 
let and pending work is piling up. to 1.90c, mill. New bars from stock are 
The approach of winter will compel quoted 2.50c Pittsburgh to 2.50c 
action on many pending projects short- = ya 39 
ly. The stiffness in'the mill price of ; ” | 
billet bars is reflected in the ware- Awards Compared 


house quotation on reinforcing bars, 


which is 2.60c, Chicago. Tons 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 15—Awards in Awards this week  ..........cccsee 8,168 
concrete bars involving small tonnages Awards last week ....... DETR 2,800 


are numerous but large ones are , TRIES 
scarce. The 1.90c price has _ not eco, a rr ogg 9 
entirely disappeared but there is “*W@rds this week in 924 
an increasing tendency to quote 2.00c Average weekly awards, Auzg.....5,371 
as a minimum. Average weekly awards, 1925....6,318 
Cleveland, Sept. 15.—Larger aggre-__sjyuninunuunnmnnneenoanqnnmrnnonnnnsiniigyiinsnniennNini 





Youngstown, equivalent to 2.69c and 
2.595¢c Cleveland. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 15.—New inquiry 
for reinforcing bars includes a _ lot 
of 200 tons for an addition to the 
Pearl-Market bank building. New billet 
bars are quoted 2.00c, Pittsburgh and 
3.30c, Cincinnati warehouse. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











1200 tons, senior high school, Philadelphia, to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

1000 tons, Phillips Exeter Power Co., Pittston, 
Pa., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

1000 tons, amusement pier, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Raymond 
Concrete Piling Co. general contractor. 

850 tons, Anaheim viaduct in Los Angeles, 
to unnamed interest. 

725 tons, Puyallup’ river’ bridge, Tacoma, 
Wash., to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

600 tons, Hirsch school, Chicago, to Inland 
Steel Co. 

220 tons, Apex Hosiery Co. mill, Philadelphia, 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

218 tons, work in Manila, F. L, to unnamed 
interest. 

200 tons, South Chicago Y. M. C. A., Chi- 
cago, to Concrete Engineering Co 

200 tons, Wabash railroad bridges, Decatur, 
Ill., to Laclede Steel Co. 

155 tons, 111th street school, Chicago, to Calu- 
met Steel Co. 

150 tons, Phillips Exeter Power Co., Pittsown, 
Pa., to Federal Alloy Steel Corp. 

100 tons, International Motor Co. plants, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and Allentown, Pa., 
to Federal Alloy Steel -Corp. 

00 tons, Hunters creek and Umatilla river 
bridges, Oregon, to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

100 tons, Pacific Spring Co. plant, Oakland, 
Calif., to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, apartment, Bellevue avenue, Seat- 
tle, to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

100 tons, 18 bridges for Mill Valley, Calif., 

to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, Gallileo high school, San Fran- 
cisco, to W. S. Wetenhall Co. 

400 tons, Fairmount Creamery Co. building 
juffalo, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Turner Construction Co. general contractor. 

200 tons, National Metal Etching Co. building, 
New York, to Concrete Steel Co., Barney 
Ahlers Co. general contractor. 

200 tons, Alexander Smith building, New York, 
to Kalman Steel Co.; Barney Ahlers Co. 
general contractor. 

100 tons, Lexon Laundry. Yonkers, N. Y., 
to Concrete Steel Co.; Barney Ahlers Co. 
general contractor. 

150 tons, Vacuum Oil Co. building, Paulsboro, 
N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co.; White Con- 
struction Co. general contractor. 


~_ 


+ 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











1700 tons, Pennsylvania office building, Phila- 
delphia; Irwin & Leighton awarded general 
contract. 

1300 tons, Bayuk warehouse, Philadelphia; re- 
vised bids being taken. 

500 tons, Drexel building, Philadelphia; Doyle 
& Co. awarded general contract. 

400 tons, warehouse, Columbus, O.; E. H. 
Latham, general contractor. 

250 tons, Naval hospital, Canacoa, P. I.; bids 
being received. 

220 tons, school, Atlantic City, N. J.; general 
contract to Lam Building Co. 

200 tons, house of correction, Philadelphia; 
H. E. Baton awarded general contract. 

200 tons, addition, Pearl-Market bank build- 
ing, Cincinnati; bids in. 

175 tons, Krueger school, for Chicago board 
of education, 650 South Clark street, Chi- 
cago. 

175 tons, addition to Calumet school, for Chi- 
cago board of education, 650 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

150 tons, two bridges at Mannington, W. Va.; 
bids in. 

100 tons, Masonic temple, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
S. J. nHannum Co. awarded general contract. 

100 tons, Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co. building, 
Philadelphia; pending. 

100 tons, St. Charles hotel, Atlantic City; 
pending. 
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Rails, Cars 








Equipment Demand Develops— 
Figure 7650 Cars.at Chicago— 
Roads Start 1926 Buying 

=!) 











plies on tie plates. On small spikes 
8.00c is being quoted on carload lots 
and 3.10e for less-than-carload. 





ORDERS PLACED 








AILROADS are beginning to come to life. 


Chicago builders 


were figuring on 7650 cars, including 1000 just ordered by 


York Central. 
1250 cars. 


New 
& Nashville 


Frisco -is 
Early action on 1926 spring 
is seen in the award by two southern roads of 80,000 tons. 


and Louisville 
vail programs 


Other 


seeking 3000 


large roads are expected to buy soon. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 700 


15.—Rail and track 
fastening business forecast by the 
mills is developing. The leading in- 
terest has booked a heavy tonnage of 
rails and fastenings from western 
roads, including many lots of 500 to 
1000 tons each for fall delivery. West- 
ern roads are closing on budgets for 
1926 track material, which the mills 
expect will be placed shortly. South- 
ern roads have been placing business 
with the Birmingham rail interest. 
The New York Central is expected to 
issue an inquiry shortly. 

Freight car inquiry has improved, 
but more in the interest of eastern 
than western mills. Local car build- 
ers have or are seeking protection on 
7650 cars requiring 90,000 tons of 
steel including axles. This total in- 
cludes 3000 box cars for the Frisco, 
200 flat and 200 stock cars for the 
Illinois Central plus its original 1000 
box car inquiry, 500 gondola, 500 box 
and 250 flat cars for the Louisville 
& Nashville, the recent Baltimore & 
Ohio award and 1000 just ordered 
by the New York Central. 

The mainstay of the western car 
market is the 20,000 cars which the 
Chesapeake & Ohio is expected to 
place when the Nickel Plate merger 
is approved at Washington. Liberal 
buying by western roads for first 
quarter delivery still is hoped for. 

New York, Sept. 15.—Car orders 
are showing signs of improvement and 
inquiry also has gained momentum. 
Several fair lists have come out with- 
in the past week or so. The largest 
is the Louisville & Nashville list, in- 
volving 1250 miscellaneous freight 
cars. Locomotive buying includes 11 
for the Sorocabana railway, Brazil, 
placed with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. The Louisville & Nashville is 
inquiring for 30 locomotives. 

New York Central has divided an 
order for 1000 70-ton hopper cars 
between the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
and Standard Stee! Car Co. Mer- 
chants Despatch Transportation Co. 
also awarded 1000 refrigerator cars. 

Early activity of railroads in closing 
on 1926 rail requirements is_ indi- 
cated in the closing by two southern 
roads on 80,000 tons. Chesapeake & 
Ohio is inquiring for 30,000 tons, and 
the New York Central is expected to 
buv shortly. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—Baltimore 
& Ohio and Pennsylvania railroads 
have taken no definite action as yet on 
their locomotive requirements. The 


Chicago, Sept. 


Louisville & Nashville is inquiring for 
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30. Eastern roads, particularly the 
Pennsylvania, are buying more wheels, 
axles, frogs, switches and miscellane- 
ous products. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Small-lot buy- 
ing continues spotty in light rails. 
More individual orders are coming in 
than recently and several coal mine 
operators bought 50 or 100 tons. A 
few have contracted for their re- 
quirements over the remainder of the 
year. The price on billet-rolled rails 
generally is 1.70c although some com- 
petition has brought lower prices 
against the rail-steel product. 

Track fastenings are far from ac- 
tive but producers of spikes and tie 
plates expect that railroads  ordi- 
narily supplying their wants in this 
territory will come into the market 
within the next four or six weeks for 
large lots of both spikes and_ tie 
plates. The Northern Pacific railroad 
now is in the market for 25,000 kegs 
of spikes. On standard spikes mak- 
ers are quoting 2.80c while 2.35c ap- 


Baltimore & Ohio, 1000 hopper car bodies, to 
Baltimore Car & Foundry Co., subsidiary of 
the Standard Steel Car Co. 

Chicago & North Western, 25 caboose under- 
frames, to Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. 
Delaware & Northern, one motor coach, 

the J. G. Brill Co. 

Georgia Pine Turpentine Co., New York, tank 
ear, to the General American Tank Car 


to 


Corp. 

New York Central, 2000 cars, 1000 70-ton 
hoppers for Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad, 
500 each to Standard Steel Car So. and 
Pressed Steel Car Co., 1000 refrigerator cars 
for Merchants Despatch Transportation Co., 
to unnamed builder. 





ORDERS PENDING 


| 
| 








Argentina State railways, 20 tank cars; pend- 


ing. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, repairs to 
300 to 500 box cars, contemplated. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 125 cabooses and 10 


passenger-baggage cars; pending. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, 25 
coaches; pending. 

Fruit Growers’ Express; 
pending. 

Georgia, Florida & Alabama, six m‘scellaneous 
coaches; bids asked. 

Illinois Central, 200 flat and 200 stock cars 
in addition to 1000 box cars on which option 
expired Sept. 15; pending. 

Key State Transit Co., Oakland, Calif., 40 
passenger cars of the multiple unit control 
type; pending. 

Louisville & Nashville, 500 box cars, 500 gon- 
dola cars, and 250 flat cars, also 40 coaches ; 
bids asked. 

Railways in the Province of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, 200 box cars, 100 stock cars, 50 
gondola cars ard 50 flat cars; bids asked. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 3000 box cars; pend- 
ing. 


1000 underframes ; 

















= 
° Better Buying by Jobbers and 
re Manufacturers — Prices Show 
More Firmness 
i J) 
ARGER orders and more of them are coming to makers of 
wire and nails, both jobbers and manufacturers participat- 
ing in the increase. Western mills have added somewhat 
to operations but in the East no change has been made. Disposi- 
tion to concede railroad freight advantages has lessened and prices 
are firmer. Fence buying has shown the greatest improvement. 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 700 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Orders are Prices are at  2.65c, Worcester. 
growing in wire products. Jobbers Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—Better nail 
are buying better and the manufactur- and wire business is being experi- 


ing trade is specifying more liberally. 
To meet this increased demand, wire 
mills have increased operating sched- 
ules and now important mills in this 
territory are averaging 65 per cent 
or more, whereas a few weeks ago 50 
per cent was the general average. The 
disposition to accept business after 
offering concessions in freight adjust- 
ments is disappearing and the base 
prices of 2.65c on wire nails and 2.50c 
on plain wire are considered firmer. 
Boston, Sept. 15—A sale of 700 
tons of wire to a Massachusetts man- 
ufacturer is reported. Fourth quar- 
ter contracts are coming in strong. 


enced by manufacturers. Bright nails 
are being held firmly at 2.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, and cement .coated at 1.80c. 
Plain wire is steady at 2.50c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Chicago, Sept. 15.—Improvement in 
wire and nail demand has been suffi- 
cient to cut down mill stocks appre- 
ciably but operations continue at about 
60 per cent. Fence business shows the 
greatest improvement. The improve- 
ment in manufacturing and jobbing 
lines is about keeping step. Prices 
are firmer but unchanged on the basis 
of 2.70c, Chicago or western mill, for 
wire nails and 2.55c for plain wire. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Metal Markets Are Strong—Statistical Po- 
sition of Copper and Zinc Extremely Good 
—Aluminum Firm—tTin Steady 





al 











ho. 
Prices of the Week 
——Copper Spot Lead i : : 
Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St.Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
Cents per pound 
Sept. 9 14.8214 15.00 14.25 57.75 9.60 9.22% 7.7214 27.00 17.00 34.00 
Sept. 10 14.62% 14.87% 14.15 57.62% 9.55 9.25 7.72% 27.00 17.00 34.00 
Sept. 11 14.75 15.00 14.17% 58.25 9.55 9.25 1.75 27.00 17.00 34.00 
Sept. 14 14.8714 15.00 14.25 58.3714 9.60 9:25 1.75 27.00 17.05 34.00 
Sept. 15 14.8714 15.00 14,2214 58.50 9.60 9.25 7,75 27.00 17.05 34.00 
pt. 15.—With the benzol for nearby shipment may be phenol which is holding nominally at 
publication of output and quoted at 25 cents, works, in carload 22 cents to 23 cents, works, for ma- 
shipment figures on copper lots and 30 cents in drums, and 90 per terial in carloads. 


and zinc in the past few days 
these metals became stronger though 
buying did not increase heavily. Ex- 
port markets for both metals still are 
lacking their usual vigor for strong 
markets, with the feature in each case 
the reduction in stocks to unusually 
low figures on account of extraordi- 


narily large domestic shipments in 
August. , 
Tin—The white metal also is 


stronger lately, although the statis- 
tical statement for the end of the 
past month showed a little easier sit- 
uation. However, so far this year 
consumption has been higher without 
much of an increase in output. Stocks 
of spot metal are in strong hands, 
with the result that a premium of at 
least % cent rules despite the fact 
that demand is not big. Buying by 
users has not been large lately but 
shipments appear to be well sold by 
the time of their arrival here. 

Aluminum-—The light metal is sell- 
ing at 27.00c and 28.00c, with a firm 
but unchanged market on new metal, 
while remelted metal is nearly as high 
as new, an unusual situation. 

Copper—The red metal is selling 
at 14.87%4c delivered in the East and 
15.00c in the Middle West. Mills are 
busy, especially those on wire, while 
users of brass products appear well 
covered into the early part of Oc- 
tober. 





| Coke By-Products 





Distillate Prices Firm—Sulphate De- 
mand Slow 
New York, Sept. 15.—While pre- 


miums have disappeared, the market 
on benzol continues strong. Pure 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 








Spot Contract 
PD. ANI icin snictnissetaacuniodoninetlnx ee ee 
Toluol Clee: ° sdeiasahaseese 
Solvent naphtha ......ccccrcocorcscsece S| SRR Re ver 
Commercial] xylol  ............e0000 ae a ee 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PEGE snccsconiae - 0.28 to0.24 0.22 to 0.23 
Naphthalene 
Tt ees 0.0514 to 0.061%% 0.05% to 0.06% 
Naphthalene 
DOERD. . cemensnerncies 0.06% to 0.07144 0.061% to 0.07% 


, Per 160 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia ............... $2.77% 
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cent benzol, 24 cents in tanks and 26 
cents in drums. Following the 1-cent 
advance in solvent naphtha and com- 
mercial xylol about a week ago, the 
market on these products has re- 
mained steady at 26 cents, works, in 


tanks and 381 cents ni drums for 
solvent naphtha and 27 cents, works, 
tanks and 381 cents in drums for 
xylol. 


Spot sulphate of ammonia for do- 
mestic account is moving in small 
quantities at $2.75 to $2.80, delivered. 
Foreign buying continues dull, with 
the market holding nominally around 
$2.75 port, for material in double 
bags. Little change is noted in 


ae 2 alll ae 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 


High brass 
CORON, TOG SOLO: siictstbnunpacthicsons 
eee OG; O00 1Fs a. .ncvticiengises 10.50 
Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 13.00 to 13.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 


























gage 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 23.75 
POE \) ‘sicdarips icin tainninniceiaatimonoaaenabied 24.75 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 
SERASINGEED  diisvcsonheccuriiciseintatosibeviatols 16.62% 
Naval brass = 19.62% 
WIRE 
III i oss sicensigiinahpnedbatinla taanticadinnael 16.50 to 16.75 
BME UND secs cnin vecneccasjiuntodedceonsebbaseretse 19.62% 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY. RED BRASS 
NS SIE a nis ss cence den nhecclaglignabany 9.25 
RAM Nieves xeasatalisibaseictdoditemsuntiesaias 9.50 to 10.00 
SET Sie RF Se pemereeee Nae 9.50 to 9.75 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
RES — SEINE LL sab kakecssctibbinllachaeebecbdeeatoues 7.25 
Dol in cciicecict senentotendisisincontinnddincdsels 8.50 
MEINE Nisssniscaitséustesestimineiibcramartevstaantia 7.50 to 17.75 
ZINC 
oo Ee RSA A aes EASED ER Ge ae 4.50 
RIIEE 2555 3. <pinnigscechnieeiemin sak shane) tans 4.25 to 4.506 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
PUNE MEIER sich scciasavssdadecsoncrisd shee bates 12.00 
NEAIINENUE. > ic sardueiin coccapubativosen biecadcbeioranieal 11.50 
CPI Sb cc cscncocnsctaspacendienstl ctesamaienduin 11.50 to 11.75 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
BITTE: BOR _ vesccevsisrnectevcstbagcecvindgiebiaanese 8.50 
RREMNIEN - sais indxdexcataesds ciediboevocaabeabenccnecdiin 9.00 to 9.25 
oe) ee er cen ee EN 8.75 to 9.00 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 6.75 to 7.00 
New York 9.50 
Chicago .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland .... 9.75 to 10.00 
Chicago 7.50 to 7.75 
Cleveland 6.00 to 6.25 
Borings, Cleveland  .......ccccccccosssssssoee 11.00 to 11.50 
Old sheet and cast, Cleveland .... 17.00 to 17.50 
Clippings, Cleveland  .........ccccccceceeees 21.00 to 22.00 
Secondarv Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12. ............ 23.50 to 24.00 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5  .....scscscssseee 12.25 to 12.75 


Unfilled Tonnage Loss 
Lightest in Months 


Unfilled orders on the books of the 
United States Steel Corp. at the close 
of business Aug. 31 amounted to 3,- 
512,803 tons, a decrease of 26,664 


tons compared with July. Other com- 
parisons follow: 
Change, Change, 
Date Total tonnage per cent 
Aug. 31, 1925 ........ 3,512,803 26,664— 0.756 — 
July 31, 1925... 3,539,467 170,991— 4.6 — 
June 30, 1925 ws 3,710,458 339,342— 8.3 — 
May 381, 1925 ......0. 4,049,800 396,768— 8.4 — 
Apr. 30, 1925 cccecsees 4,446,568 416,996— 8.6 — 
Mar. 31, 1925 cs. 4,863,564 421,207— 7.0 — 
2 ye Ra. ee 5,284,771 247,488+ 48 + 
Jan. 31, 1924 6,037,823 220,647+ 4.58 + 
Dec. $1, 1924 ...:...... 4,816,676 784,707+-19.1 + 
Nov. 380, 1924 ........ 4,031,969 506,699+-14.3 4- 
Oct. $4, 1986! 023.0 8,525,270 51,490+ 1.48 + 
Sept. 30, 1924 .......... 3,478,780 184,203+ 5.59 + 
Aug. 31, 1924 .......... 8,289,577 102,505+ 8.02 + 
duly 33, 2G sccrcmts 3,187,072 75,483— 2.3 “— 
June 80, 1924 ........... 3,262,505 365,584—il.l1 — 
May 81, 1924 ccc 3,628,089 580,358—13.79 — 
April 30, 1924 .......... 4,208,447 574,360—12.003 — 
Mar. 31, 1986 iscmmum 4,782,807 130,094— 2.6 —- 
Feb. 30, 1986 cccccesss 4,912,901 114,4724+ 23 + 
Jan. 31, 1924 + 


aa 4,798,429 350,183-+ 7.8 


Carbuilder in Bus Field 


New York, Sept. 15.—American 
Car & Foundry Co. contemplates en- 
tering the bus manufacturing field, 
according to W. S. Woodin, president. 
The American Car company recently 
purchased control of the Hall-Scott 
Motor Co. of California. which man- 
ufactures motors for the Fageol Mo- 
tors Co., of Oakland, Calif., and Kent, 
O. Reports are that the American 
Car company is negotiating for the 
acquisition of the J. G. Brill Co., Phil- 


adelphia, carbuilder, which holds a 
minority interest in the Hall-Scott 
company. 


Elect Steel Trade Board 


New York, Sept. 15.—Directors of 
the Structural Steel Board of Trade, 
New York, recently noted as _ or- 
ganized, are William G. Garrigues, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Robert C. Post, 
Englewood, N. J.; Jacob Loewenstein, 
302 West Thirty-seventh street; An- 
drews M. Conneen Jr., Maplewood, 
N. J.; J. Lewis Hay, Rumson, N. J.; 
Richard W. Knight, Forest Hills, 
New York; Lewis D. Rights, Roselle, 
N. J., and Robert T. Brooks, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
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Coast Buying Is Good 


Many Important Projects Pending and Tonnages Placed Make 
Large Total—Prices Appear Weak 


BY AIR MAIL 
AN FRANCISCO, Calif., Sept. 12. 
—Due to the Labor Day holiday 
and the Admission Day holiday 
in California Sept. 9, little business 
was transacted during the week. The 
structural shape market was by far 
the most active, several large ton- 
nages having been Interest 
continues centered on the outcome of 
the Oakland pipe line project involv- 
ing 80,000 tons. The engineers will 
make their for 
awards Sept. 15. 
Construction and _ building 
on the Coast hold up well. Permits 
in San Francisco during August 
numbered 939 with an estimated total 
of $3,840,076 as compared with $4,- 
040,980 in August of 1924. Oak- 
land’s permits in August totaled $3,- 
246,419 as compared with $3,026,716 
for the corresponding period of 1924. 
Up to and including Sept. 8, building 
permits issued in: Los Angeles for 
this month numbered. 1027 permits 
with a valuation of $2,609,434. 
Pig Iron And Coke 


placed. 


recommendation 


activity 


No sales of importance were re- 
ported during the week, and new in- 
quiries involved small spot lots only. 
Prices remain unchanged from ¢those 
quoted last week and are as follows: 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 





No. 2 Columbia, San Francisco.. 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 Columbia, Los Angeles .... 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 Columbia, Portland. ............ 27.50 to 28.50 
No. 2 Columbia, Seattle ................ 27.50 to 28.50 
Columbia basic delivered ... 27.00 to 28.00 
*Dutch (2.75 to 3.25) 24.25 
CR PIaR § APOTI  cecivsesccsvvcveece 25.00 
*Belgian (2.00 to 2.50) ........ 25.00 
*English iron (2.00 to 2.50) 4 27.00 
*English iron (2.50 to 3.00) . 27.50 to 28.00 
*English (3.00 to 4.00)  ...ccccecceseees 28.00 to 28.50 
*C.LF. duty paid, coast ports. 


Bars, Plates And Shapes 


Concrete bar awards this week to- 
taled over 1700 tons and _ included 
850 tons for the Anaheim viaduct in 
Los Angeles and 725 tons for the 
Puyallup river bridge at Tacoma, the 
latter being awarded to the Pacific 
Coast’ Steel Co. Warehouse prices 
in the San Francisco district have 
weakened during the past few weeks 


and it now appears that tonnages 
can be bought around 3.00c f.o.b. 
warehouse while some _ contractors 


have received quotations as low as 
2.35c c.if. on large lots from east- 
ern mills. Little movement of merch- 
ant material is noted, and this class 
of bars has been quoted as low as 
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2.30c c.i.f. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co. has 
placed 150 tons of cold rolled shaft- 
ing with an unnamed interest at a 
price reported under 2.50c base Pitts- 


burgh. 

The award of the contract for the 
Oakland pipe line, 80,000 tons  in- 
volved, will be announced Sept. 15. 
Awards of plates this week totaled 
1600 tons. While 2.25c c.if. is said 


Northwest 


EATTLE, Sept. 10.—General busi- 

ness conditions show continued 

improvement and while iron and 
steel have developed no new activity 
in the Pacific Northwest the volume 
of trade is increasing. 

Construction and building are still 
brisk especially in the larger cities 
of Oregon and Washington. Portland 
is leading Seattle slightly in the 
amount of new construction, both 
cities registering new high records. 
In addition to the $1,000,000 Corbett 
block now under construction at Port- 
land, permits were granted for the 
$165,000 Behnke-Walker business col- 
lege and the $50,000 Odd Fellows tem- 
ple. Other large projects are also 
planned for the immediate future. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The foundry business is still slow 
with little new work being placed. West- 
phalian coke is being offered at $12.85 
f.o.b. plant while Tyneside is selling 
at $14 a ton net f.o.b. plant. 


- Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Bars are holding their own, prices 
being stationary and demand fair. 
The local steel plant is operating 
two furnaces and has a normal back- 
log. Competition of foreign materials 
is scarcely noticeable in the Seattle 
district although at Portland imported 
bars continue to unsettle prices. 

Plates and shapes are at the same 
price as a week ago, 2.30c and 2.35c 
respectively. At the moment competi- 
tion is keen. The largest plate award 
in several weeks, for the McKenzie riv- 
er pipe line job at Eugene, Ore., went 
to A. D. Kern & Co., on a low bid 
of $265,181. About 1500 tons of plates 
are involved for a 30-inch pipe line, 


seven miles in length. It is under- 
stood that the subcontract for the 


plates went to the Coast Culvert & 
Flume Co. 

Demand for shapes is fairly active. 
Wallace Equipment Co., Seattle. has the 
subcontract from Grant Smith & Co. 








to be obtainable, 2.30c is the best 


verified price noted. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
850,000 of tie plates, about 4200 
tons, 2000 tons of track spikes and 
240 tons of track bolts with various 
interests during the week. The En- 
gineering Products Co. was awarded 
the contract for 200 tons of relayers, 
50 and 60 pounds, for the United 
States engineers at Eureka. The 
United States Steel Products Co. 
took about $60,000 worth of track 
specialties for the San Francisco 
municipal railway. The Oakdale ir- 
rigation district, Oakdale, Calif., 
placed one 50-ton Shay geared loco- 
motive and eighty 80,000-pound dump 
cars with the United Commercial Co. 


Is Active 


for furnishing 1788 tons of steel for 
the Puyallup river bridge, Tacoma. 
Wallace Equipment Co. also obtained 
the contract for 237 tons of struc- 
turals for the newspaper plant at 
Bollingham, Wash., the general contract 
for which was awarded to Belanger & 
Ford. This building is to use considrr- 
able gypsum in the flooring and other 
parts, a novelty on the Pacific 
coast. Wallace Equipment Co. also 
is fabricating 295 tons for the 
Aberdeen swing bridge, 185 tons 
for the bridge at Olequa and 
350 tons for the Terrebonne 
bridge, Oregon. This plant is turn- 
ing out an average of 23 tons daily. 
Bids are to be opened today for the 
new Masonic temple, Portland, in- 
volving 440 tons of structurals. 

Bids were opened at Portland last 
week for pipe and supplies for Irving- 
ton and Rose City park district water 
system, material prices being the 
lowest in several years, it was stated. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co., submitted the lowest figures 
of four bidders for furnishing 3885 
tons of pipe, $185,325. 


Finished Materials 


Wholesale jobbers report business 
improving, September having made 
a satisfactory beginning. Purchases 
are still in small tonnages but indi- 
cations favor increased turnover short- 


ly. The jobbing price list here and 
at Portland remains unchanged. 
Wholesalers in this district have 


adopted a new svstem of auoting corru- 
gated gages on weight basis instead 
of square footage, corrugated iron 
being $7 per 100 pounds for 26 gage 
and $6.85 for 24 gage. Galvanized 
steel corrugated is listed now at $6 
and $5.85 respectively. 


Old Materials 


Steel scrap remains stationary at 
$10 and $10.50 gross, supplies being 
equal to consumption. The main buy- 
ing interest reports that selection 
of the best grades is possible. No. 1 
cast iron scrap is in poor demand, 
sales being limited to small lots. The 
average price is $16 net ton f.o.b. 
plant, equal to about $18 gross. 
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British Pig Iron Prices Weak 


Quotations Lowest Since 1915, 


Although Output Increases—Several Cargoes 


of Coal Shipped to United States and Canada—Germans 
Forming New Export Organization 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 

2-8 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 

ONDON, Sept. 15.—(By Cable)—British pig iron 

i, prices are the lowest they have been since 1915. 

The weak tendency is discouraging forward buy- 

ing, although three Scotch furnaces are restarting on 
foundry iron. 

Basic iron is offered today at $16.98, and basic-bessemer 
at $19.40. No. 3 foundry iron (2.50-3.00 silicon) is avail- 
able at around $17, United Kingdom ports. 

Pig iron production in Great Britain in August totaled 
444,500 tons, an increase from 492,700 tons in July, but 
considerably below the June output of 510,300 tons and 
the monthly average of 619,900 tons in 1924. The num- 
ber of stacks active at the close of August was 136, the 
same as on the last day of July. 


British steel output in August totaled 477,100 tons, 
compared with 590,400 tons in July; 585,400 tons in 
June, and a monthly average of 677,600 tons in 1924. 
Exports of British iron and steel amounted to 295,250 
tons in August, against 306,605 tons in July. Imports 
advanced from 213,001 in July to 237,549 in August. 

More inquiries are out for structural steel, but the 
tonnages are light. Bookings of galvanized sheets for 
December delivery, and also of tin plate show much im- 
provement. Tin plate mills are operating at 75 per cent 
of capacity. 

Several cargoes of British coal have been shipped re- 
cently to the United States and Canada. 

German steel production now is at the rate of 65 per 
cent of capacity. A reduction is likely to be made soon. 
German interests are forming a company with a capi- 
tal of 500,000,000 marks for export trade. 


British See Better Demand Soon for Steel 





Large pending business being 


B IRMINGHAM, Eng., Sept. 4.— 
talked of has encouraged a feel- 





Sterling $4.85 


leading concerns, chiefly in the north 
of England, and will stimulate engi- 
neering generally. 








ing of optimism; but, for the 
present, orders are insufficient and 
makers are fighting keenly for 
them. The new scheme announced 
for the tunneling of London for the 
construction of.69 miles of railway 
exclusively to deal with goods traf- 
fic, has some features of its own. 
a matter of great interest on this 


side being the share of American fin- 
anciers in this enterprise. 
of this project would bring a good 
deal of work to British mills. 
steelworks in many cases state that 
ways at home and abroad also have 
ordered more locomotives, which will 
mean work for many months 


Reports from the continent  in- 
dicate work there is scarce, and the 
Charleroi strike appears to have had 
little effect in delaying deliveries of 
finished material, except for the com- 
paratively small quantity of iron 
which competes with Staffordshire nut 
and bolt bars. Some users of this 

(Concluded on Page 725) 


Maturing 
Rail- 


for 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of Coan sasha Eameetors ahi Ga 
ross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, September 14 U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable North ‘Sea Fors 
PIG IRON £sd Francs Francs Esd 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $16.61 3 8 6* $15.10 320 §=6©$13.8 315... SAB. S27 D *Mi : : 
iii. sae ee EER RIS edness 0 16.98 3100 15.58 330 = «14.11 320 21:58 490 , Pay cong sg ha 0 
DAMME noo os oon cave cod sass 19.40 4 0 0f 14.87 315 13.67 310 20.13 4 30 ‘foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 16.32 -3' 15 6 19.82 Rat P Se ey a 21.83 4100 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 128 6d 
TRS REEL IRR OT Oe $27.89 5150 $22.42 475 $21.17 480 $23.52 4170 (83.03) f. 0. b. Ferromanga- 
ee ed aint. es bs ahasa Seah mae 6862 46.08 910 0 27.38 580 29.55 670 27.89 5 150 nese £15 10s Od ($75.18) 
FINISHED STEEL f.o. b, German ferromanganese 
PER 95" STE Bie eT $38.80 8 00 $24.78 525 $22.93 520 $31.53 6100 £15 Os Od ($72.75) f. o. b. 
Merchant bars As aeolian 1. 68¢ 715 0 1.20c 560 1.12c 560 119° 5 80 The equivalent prices in 
EUNUE MOONE) cigs ws kee cbs bes .60c 50 1.17c 545 1.10c 550 1.19 5. § i : 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.68 7150 1.4ic 660 —-—-:1:25e 675 . dee 6 eae aeons 
Sheets, black, 24 gage................-.. 2.33c 10 15 0 2.57¢ 1,200 2.25¢ 1,125 2°81c 12 15 0 Per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
sheets galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.52c 16 50 3.97¢ 1,855 4.50c 2,250 3.96c 18 OO finished steel and rails; finished 
ee th odd eid. aaliee COE eee 2.240 1.9 0 1.50¢ 700 1.50c 750 1.67¢ 7120 1 i d i 
WER MOMMNOE. «, $..ccruncbeccccec cles 2°38 11 00 1:95 910 =: 1.60 RRS fe ae F Ripe ncalgathe spe nepali rear 
Galvanized wire, base................... 3.03c 14 00 2:46c 1,150 2.10c 1,050 2.04¢ 9 50 Pound and tin plate in dollars 
WA OMe rs Sas Svc eaen ees caw 3.14c 14 10 0 2.14c 1,000 1.70c 850 2.09¢ 9100 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate base box 108 pounds sees eerere $ 4.67 oe See Gets ae ee ys $ 6.55 1 70 for basic open-hearth steel; 
° Ps ¥ h, lgi , 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 1 ee eee 
arks and German are for basic- 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $16.61 3+ Os $16.28 345(2) $14.55 330 =. $20.01 87 bees teel 
OMG MID UM a ois vias Cakes a'se's vba8 17.58 3126 15.58 330(1) 14.33 325 20.93 91 Sere ee 
ry Perret oe ere 3.03 - 0.126 6.70 142 5.51 125 EY 24 
NS Sait re sigriatw ane KARTS a See 6 + aromas 27.89 5 150 20.77 440 21.61 490 27.60 120 
ES Se ee ae ee er aes 1.73¢ 8 00 1.13¢ 530 1.05¢ 525 1.48c 142 
MRCECHONE DENG. 6 5. 5. cca ccc wee ess 1.68¢ 7 150 1.17c 545 1.17¢ 585 1.35¢. 129 
eT ee? oe eee ee 4.60c..7. 5:0 1.07c 500 1.1lce 555 4. 380. 432 
Plates, ship, gry" SS Se ere 1.68c 7 150 1.65c 770 1.36c 680 1.56c 150 
Sheets, black, 4 pace Sait apa Ruband oo aiaks eb as 2.33c 10 15 O 2.59¢ 1,210 2.25c¢ 1,125 2.56c¢ 245 
Sheets, pom 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.526. 16.5.0 4.0l1c 1,875 4.60c 2,300 3.91¢e. 375 
a ory oe eee 2.38¢ 11 O00 1.95¢ 910 1.60c 800 1.98¢ 190 
DORE EEE TRCIOR so oo iis cadet a Cec aataee'e 2.33c 10 15 0 1.50c 700 1.50c 750 1.56c 150 
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not been particularly good during the past 


Soe of machine tools and equipment have 
week, buying being in small lots and largely 


for replacement purposes. A few small school held 
jobs are in the figuring. It is reported that the 
New Haven machine tool exposition last week 


has had a stimulating effect upon the New Eng- 
land territory and has already been reflected in 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Expectations 
that the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., will distribute orders for at least 
four lathes and possibly other equip- 
ment shortly, helps an otherwise de- 
sultory equipment market. These 
lathes are 16, 18, 24 and 34-inch. 
One dealer is working on a school list 
for a West Virginia city but all trade 
school inquiries in this territory have 
been closed. The fourth quarter list 
from the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. is expected shortly. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is to 
close on about a dozen items for In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., at an early date, 
and the Weirton Steel Co., while it 
purchased machine tool equipment 
about two months ago, is expected to 
buy more. The latter company also is 
expected to buy cranes. The crane 
market is quiet with most buyers de- 
ferring action, including the Iron City 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., the Latrobe Elec- 
tric Steel Co. and other independent 
companies, the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
other Steel corporation units. The 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., is in 
the market for a 1%-cubic yard 
bucket and a larger one is pending 
for the Carnegie Steel Co. 

New York, Sept. 15.—Unusual dull- 
ness prevailed in the local equipment 
market during the past week. Or- 
ders for cranes and machine tools 
were scattered and included no large 
lists. With the exception of an or- 
der for a 6-foot radial drill for the 
New York Central and a 10-foot flang- 
ing clamp for the Illinois Central, both 
of which were placed with Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., railroad tool buy- 
ing has been lacking, and little is in 
sight. Inquiry the past week was 
slack. 

Boston, Sept. 15.—Sales of machine 
tools in New England during the week 
have been stimulated by the exhibit 
at New Haven. Eight or ten Connec- 
ticut manufacturers bought tools from 
the exhibit floor. These include a 
centerless grinder, a radial drill, a 
milling machine, and several grinding 
machines. Buying interest generally 
is keen but actual sales other than 
at the exhibit have been quiet. The 
General Electric Co. bought two ma- 
chines for its Lynn, Mass., plant and 
is in the market for considerable other 
equipment. The Boston & Albany rail- 
road closed on a few tools. The New 


York, New Haven & Hartford railroad 
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sales. 


is on the point of ordering consider- 
able equipment. The used tool market 
has been adversely affected recently 
by heavy sales from surplus stock 
of the Taft-Pierce Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. Tools offered by this company 
total over 500. 

Chicago, Sept. 15.—Most machinery 
dealers are experiencing improved 
business but it consists more of equip- 
ment for which immediate need has 
arisen than closing of pending inquiry. 
Punch and drill presses in particular 
have been moving the past few days. 
The [Illinois Central railroad has 
placed some equipment for its Sioux 
City, Iowa, shops including a 24 and a 
30-inch lathe, a 36-inch sliding head 
drill and a sensitive drill. The A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, closed re- 
cently on 12 drills and in about a 
week will have tabulated bids on ad- 
ditional equipment. The Chicago board 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Five 5-ton electric crane, spans ranging from 
28 to 40-feet, for the American Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., to 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Among single roders were: 15 ton electric 
crane, 85-foot span, for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad to the 
Shaw Electric Crane Co.. 20-ton electric 


crane 5-ton auxiliary, 57-foot span, for the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, for 
export, to the Niles-Bement Pond Co.: 75 to 
100-ton, 4-motor overhead crane, for the 
consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore, to the Whiting Corp., 10- 
ton crane, Gary Tube Co., Gary, Ind., to 
a — Electric Crane Works, Muskegon, 
ich. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 





Machine Tool Expositions Show Stimulating 
Effect on Industry—Recent Sales Not So 
Good—Crane Awards Scarce 








that a similar effect will be felt 
West as a result of the machine tool exhibit being 
in Cleveland this week 
the national steel exposition of the American So- 








Two electric overhead cranes for the Latrobe 
Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., reported 
asked; this company has just closed on 250 
tons of structural steel for a new addition. 

Locomotive cranes and ditchers for the Great 
Northern railroad, bids asked. 

Cranes for the Iron City Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Zelienople, Pa.; held in abeyance. 

Cranes for the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Va., including gantry wharf crane; formal 
inquiry expected soon. 

Cranes for the Carnegie Steel Co. and other 
United States Steel Corp. units in the Fitts- 
burgh district; matters held up awaiting ap- 
propriations. 

Gantry crane for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railroad reported in the market. 

25-ton locomotive crane for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad, bids asked. 











That being the case it may be expected 


in the Middle 


in connection with 


ciety for Steel Treating. Used tools continue in 
about the same demand as recently, buying be- 
ing. on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


of education would close in a few 
days on miscellaneous tools for the 
Carl Schurz school. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 14.—Although 
manufacturers of machine tools re- 
port a good volume of inquiries, 
orders are not developing as rapidly 
as they expected. Most sales are 
single tools. Several railroads in 
the Middle West are inquiring for 
one to two tools, mostly lathes and 
shapers. Automobile manufacturers 
are less active in this market than 
for several months. Orders for ex- 
port shipment also have slumped. 
Several leading manufacturers have 
enough business to keep their plants 
busy for 30 to 60 days. Used ma- 
chinery sales are slow, but in better 
volume than new equipment. 


Cleveland, Sept. 15.—With the na- 
tional steel exposition with its exten- 
sive display of machine tools under 
full sway here this week, sales have 
taken the background. Dealers are 
centering their activities in demonstra- 
tions and the building up of prospect 
lists to be followed up later. Little 
in the way of new business has been 
done during the past week except a 
single tool here and there. Even the 
Detroit territory has shown little ac- 
tivity so far as purchases of equip- 
ment are concerned. Dealers of both 
new and used equipment are confident 
that fall is going to bring out a good 
volume of business. 


Hear Concrete Report 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14—The  bi- 
monthly meeting of the civil section, 
Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, will be held Sept. 17, at 
the William Penn hotel, at 8 p. m. 
Charles S. Davis, consulting engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh, will address the 
gathering on “Committee Report on 
Concrete Aggregate,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. 


Ore Imports Heavier 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15.—Imports at 
this port for the week ending Sept. 
12 were as follows: 7800 tons of 
manganese ore from British India; 
7510 tons of iron ore from Sweden; 
472 tons of chrome ore from Portu- 
guese Africa. 
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Barge Trade Cuts Rail Rates 


Southern Lines’ Reductions on Iron and Steel Shipments from Birmingham to Memphis 
Approved by Commerce Commission, Over Protest of Northern 
Manufacturers Using River Routes 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 15.— 

VW Freight schedules, involving 

Ohio and Mississippi river 
barge competition with shipments 
of iron and_ steel articles from 
Birmingham to Memphis, which 
had been published by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, the Southern and 
other railroads, and which would lower 
the present rate of 32 cents from 
Birmingham, and those of other steel 
producing centers in the South to 
Memphis to a minimum 25-cent rate, 
are upheld in a decision of the intet- 
state commerce commission. It is re- 
quired, however, that the carriers pub- 
lish a new set of rates along these 
lines removing undue prejudice to St. 
Louis and Louisville, Ky., steel ship- 
ments. 

The new rates which were sched- 
uled to go into effect last May, but 
which have been held up by suspen- 
sion order pending further hearing, 
had been protested by a number of 
iron and steel producers at Pittsburgh 
and others on, and north of, the Ohio 
river. The protests did not assert 
that the proposed 25-cent.rate was 
unreasonably low, but that if the 
rates from the southern points are re- 
duced, similar reductions should be 
made .in the all-rail rates to the same 
destinations from the northern steel 
producing points. They insisted that 
unless this was done it would result 
in undue prejudice in favor of the 
southern producers and against those 
north of the Ohio river. 

In explaining the events leading up 
to the new rate from Birmingham to 
Memphis and intermediate points, the 
report of the commerce commission 
states “rates were published following 
the establishment of a rate from 
Pittsburgh to Memphis of 40.7 cents 
by way of the inland waterways to 
Louisville, and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville beyond, the latter rate also ap- 
plying from Steubenville, Wheeling 
and other northern producing points. 


“The proposed reductions also fol- 
lowed information received bv _re- 
spondent carriers that iron and steel 
articles were moving from Pittsburgh 
to Memphis by way of barges on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers at a trans- 
portation cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

“It is stated that while iron and 
steel articles have moved by barge 
from. Pittsburgh to Memphis since 
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1921, the water competition on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers was not 
felt appreciably by the Birmingham 
producers prior to July 1, 1923, on 
which date the rate from Birming- 
ham to Memphis was increased (in 
compliance with a fourth section or- 
der affecting southeastern territory) 
from 16 to 32 cents. 

“Immediately after this increase the 
Birmingham producers began to com- 
plain of their inability to reach the 
Memphis market and of the extreme 
competition which they were meeting 
by reason of the movement of iron 
and steel articles to Memphis by 
water from Pittsburgh. 

“The respondent carriers state that 
an investigation made by them indi- 
cated that iron and steel articles were 
being shipped in barges down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers from 
Pittsburgh to Memphis at a cost of 
about 25 cents per 100 pounds, as 
stated.” ' 


The carriers contended that if Bir- 
mingham is to sell its steel products 
into Memphis territory, it should have 
a lower rate to meet the river barge 
competition from Pittsburgh and 
other northern points, despite the fact 
that the 32-cent rate at present is 
not considered an unreasonably high 
one. 

The following table shows the rates 
in effect from June 24, 1918, up to the 
from June 24, 1918, up to the present: 


————————_F rom—————- 

Birming- St. Louis- Chi- Pitts- 

To ham, Ala. Louis ville cago burgh 

Memphis, Tenn. Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 

June 24, 1918... 11 13 13 19 25.7 
June 25, 1918... 14 16.5 16.5 24 82 

Aug. 26, 1920 17.5 22 20.5 32 42.5 
April 1, 1922... 17.5 33 33 39 43 

duly 1, 1922.... 16 29.5 29.5 45 38.5 
July 1, 1923 ... 32 35 35 42 56 
Proposed rate .. 25 Sas ‘aii Bele 


Steel companies and others protest- 
ing against the proposed rates took 
the position that only the all-rail rates 
should be considered by the respond- 
ents, and not any natural advantage, 
such as being able to ship by water. 
They insisted that if water traris- 
portation should be considered, the 
actual cost per ton of moving iron 
and steel from Pittsburgh to Memphis 
by barge is greatly in excess of 25 
cents per 100 pounds. . The re- 
spondents argued that some of the 
larger producers at Pittsburgh are 
shipping their products to Memphis in 
their own barges, and that this pre- 
sumably lessens the cost of river 
transportation as compared with ship- 
ping in independent barges. The fol- 


lowing table is illustrative of the 


proposed changes: 


Pro- 

To Memph’‘s, Tenn. Distance Present posed 
From Miles Rate Rate 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 252 32 25 
Knoxville, Tenn ........... 421 37 30 
ERs — ONES. :, eccevascnccanti 418 38 31 
Sees 1: 2 SIS Sac secsncveans 506 42 35 
Savannah, Ga. ..........000 685 50 43 


Rate Battle Is On 


Western Roads Hitting Hard For In- 
crease—“Like A Roman Circus” 


Chicago, Sept. 15.—By Friday the 
western railroads will have completed 
the submission of testimony in sup- 
port of their contention for a _ hori- 
zontal 5 per cent increase in freight 
rates and shippers, industrial associa- 
tions and allied interests opposed to 
an increase will begin shaping up 
their rebuttal. 

Something akin to a Roman circus 
has been the proceeding here before 
Chairman Aitchison of the interstate 
commerce commission. Since Sept. 8 
he has been simultaneously conduct- 
ing a hearing under the Hoch-Smith 
act, calling for an investigation into 
the reasonableness of the general rate 
structure, and upon the petition of the 
western roads for a 5 per cent ad- 
vance. 

Western railroads have put to good 
use the 10-day period allotted to them. 
Unhampered by _ cross-examination, 
they have put into the record as vol- 
uminous a mass of statistical data and 
exhibits as has ever been marshaled 
for one proceeding. They seek to 
prove their situation is deperate, that 
they have not been receiving the 5% 
per cent return assured by the Trans- 
portation act, and the advance they 
seek is not only modest but also the 
very minimum necessary to avoid re- 
ceiverships in some instances. 

The brunt of supporting the defense 
for iron and steel rates probably will 
fall upon Chicago district producers. 
Practically no references to iron -and 
steel rates' have been made in the 
hearing thus far. 

Were the western carriers success- 
ful in their effort for a 5 per cent 
advance, the iron and steel rate from 
Chicago to Missouri river points 
would rise from 42 to about 44 cents, 
to Denver from 83 to about 87 
cents, and to the Twin Cities from 
31% to about 33 cents. 
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‘Tools and Steel Dominate Show 


National Steel Exposition Indicates Trend in Development of Materials and 
Equipment Used in Heat Treating—Machine Tool Display Considered 


Largest in History 


50 manufacturers could not be ac- 
commodated in Cleveland’s large 
public auditorium, the seventh annual 
steel exposition being held under the 
auspices of the American Society for 


I: SPITE of the fact that about 


Steel Treating excels by a large 
margin any of its predecessors. In 
scope of material and equipment 


shown, arrangement, facilities and in 
practically every other way, this ex- 
position is far ahead of any held by 
the society. 

Examination of the more than 200 
booths indicates that the dominating 
offerings of the exhibitors may be 
classified under four heads, namely 
steel and alloys, machine tools, fur- 
naces and heat treating equipment, 


and inspection instruments. Most of 
the lighter equipment is shown on 
the arena floor and on the stage, 
while the machine tools and some 


other heavy units are in the exhibition 
hall in the basement. 

Machine tools probably occupy more 
space than any other single class of 
equipment at the show. Most of the 
displays of machinery are mentioned 
in this issue, but descriptions of those 
falling in the general classification of 
grinding machines will appear in next 
week’s issue. This also is true of cer- 
tain exhibits of miscellaneous equip- 
ment and supplies. ? 





Furnaces and Instruments 


It is a noteworthy fact that the 
exhibits are arranged with a view 
of the convenience of visitors rather 
than with the idea of crowding the 
display. This policy, while depriving 
several score manufacturers from ex- 
hibiting their products doubtless will 
react favorably in the long run. Al- 
ready the wisdom of this action is 
evidenced in the inquiries for the 
TULUATTL CELLET AGE 
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Value in Millions 


XHIBITS at the seventh annual 
exposition of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating have a market 
value of $2,000,000. The total cost 
to manufacturers and producers of the 
equipment and material, for shipping, 


displaying and returning them, is 
estimated by convention officials at 
$500,000. Another official estimate 


indicating the importance of the ex- 
position and convention is that $750,- 
000 “will be left in Cleveland,” that 
is spent in the city, by exhibitors and 
visitors. One reason given for the 
size and success of the exposition is 
that it is “one-fourth steel treating, 
one-fourth steel, one-fourth machine 
shop equipment and one-fourth in- 
spection, bringing all together in one 
common bond.” 


Draw Attention 


eighth exposition to be held next year 
in Chicago. 

This year’s show is well rounded 
out, with practically every product 
used in finishing or treating steel 
represented at one or more of the 
200 booths. 

Recent expositions of the society 
have featured machine tools but the 
display of the present steel show may 
be epitomized as the greatest machine 
tool exhibition ever conducted in 
America and possibly in the world. 
Most of this equipment, because of 
its weight and power requirements, 
is located in the exhibition hall of 
the Public auditorium. Practically all 
of the machinery is in operation so 
that the hum of motors, whirring of 
gears, screeching of drills and groan- 
ing of cutters under heavy cuts creates 
an atmosphere not unlike that found 
in-a modern machine shop. Some of 
the equipment being almost human in 
its operation keeps groups of inter- 
ested spectators gathered about most of 
the time. One exhibitor of an unus.al 
machine said the tool would do nearly 
everything but talk and his state- 
ment was no exaggeration. 

In the display of machinery are 
to be found machines from small 
bench types up to the heaviest type 
production units. In the latter class 
are includéd the 36-inch x 36-inch x 
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10-foot planers of the Liberty Ma- 
chine Tool Co. and G. A. Gray Co. 
and the 36-inch x 36-inch x 8-foot 
planer of the Cincinnati Planer Co. 
All three machines are equipped with 
reversing motor drives. A wide range 
of lathes are displayed, among the 
heavier types being the turret lathes 
operated by Warner & Swasey Co., 
Jones & Lamson Co., International 
Machine Tool Co., Gisholt Machine 
Co., Acme Machine Tool Co. and Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Co., the lathe of 
the latter company being of the ver- 
tical type. Geared-head engine lathes 
are shown by the Sebastion Lathe Co., 
Seneca Falls Machine Co. and Leh- 
mann Machine Co., while toolrvoom 


ing Machine Co., Bilton Machine Tool 
Co., Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
Co., Kearney & Trecker Corp., Oester- 
lein Machine Co., Taylor & Fenn Co. 
and W. B. Knight Machinery Co. 
Equipment for diemaking uses is ex- 
hibited by Billings & Spencer Co., 
Keller Mechanical Engineering Corp. 
and Gould & Eberhardt, Inc., the 
latter company also demonstrating a 
gear hobber. The machine of the 
Keller corporation is a smaller model 
of its automatic die cutter and in ad- 
dition to its automatic features is 
equipped for general toolroom work. 

A multiple spindle automatic is the 
exhibit of the Cleveland Automatic 
Machine Co., while an automatic screw 





A LARGE CRANKSHAFT WAS ONE 


lathes are demonstrated by the Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Co. and Lodge & 
Shipley Machine Tool Co. 

Drill presses and drilling machines 
are attracting unusual interest due 
to their rapid metal cutting ability. 
Baker Bros. are showing heavy-duty 
boring and drilling machines; Morris 
Machine Tool Co. and Cincinnati Bick- 
ford Tool Co. radial drills; while the 
National Automatic Tool Co., Ham- 
mond Mfg. Co. and Charles G. Allen 
Co. are displaying multiple head types 
of drilling and tapping machines. 
Rockford Machine Tool Co. is exhibit- 
ing a production diili press and Avey 
Drilling Machine Co. has a line of 
sensitive drilling units. In addition 
to radial drills, the American Tool 
Works is showing two lathes and a 
heavy shaper. A heavy-duty shaper 
is operated by the Cincinnati Shaper 
Co. 

Milling machines of various sizes 
and particular uses are being shown 
and operated by the Rockford Mili- 


OF THE FEATURES OF THE SHOW 


machine is shown by the Davenport 
Machine Tool Co. In addition to an 
automatic screw machine, chucking 
machines are exhibited by the New 
Britain Machine Co. and Goss & De- 
Leeuw Machine Co. the latter also 
showing an automatic chucking ma- 
chine. A. C. Campbell, Inc., is op- 
erating belt and motor-driven nibbling 
machines. Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 
is displaying an automatic high speed 
saw and a metal band saw in addi- 
tion to hacksawing machines, punches 
and shears. 

Miscellaneous machine tools are ex- 
hibited by Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., and Geo- 
metric Tool Co., as well as a com- 
plete line of small tools, cutters, 
gages, tapping devices and chucks. 
An extensive display of lathe, drill 
and planer chucks make up the exhibit 
of the Skinner Chuck Co. 

Constant improvement in the man- 
ufacture of alloy steels, and their in- 
creasing use is reflected in this fea- 


ture of the exhibit. It is estimated 
that the number of specimens of al- 
loy steels exhibited is about 500, and 
a similar number covers the various 
kinds of tool steel displayed. Stain- 
less steels and their applications are 
more in evidence than in preceding ex- 
hibits. 

The American Stainless Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, is exhibiting cutlery and 
instruments, various fittings, golf club 
“jrons”, beside cooking utensils, stamp- 
ings and sheets, rods and tubes, and 
a large radiator shell stamping. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. is showing 
scores of sections of various sizes of 
alloy steels, in addition to punches 
and dies, hand and pneumatic chisels, 
and small and large castings. A series 
of illuminated transparencies _ illus- 
trate processes of manufacture. 

The Midvale Steel Co. is staging one 
of the most attractive exhibits, featur- 
ing heat treated alloy steel forged 
products, with hardened and ground 
roll faces, mirror-finished. A four- 
throw forged and heat treated alloy 
steel diesel engine crankshaft oc- 
cupies the principal space of the ex- 
hibit. Extra high speed steels in vari- 
ous forms also are shown. 

A five-foot column, surmounted with 


a light is one of the features of the 


Ludlum Steel Co.’s exhibit. The base 
is stamped and the column corrugated, 
to show that the rustless iron made 
by the company can be rolled, corru- 
gated and stamped. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
shows a 7%-inch diameter roller bit 
for use in drilling oil wells made of 
alloy steel. The operation of the bit 
in cutting through a solid stone block 
is demonstrated. The company also 
is exhibiting hot tops of square and 
round ingots, showing pipes formed 
well: above the shearing point. Gear 
wheels and a large assortment of 
other products are included in this 
exhibit. 

An entire line of cold finished steel 
is seen in the booth of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. One exhibit il- 
lustrated free-cutting steels; another, 
case hardening stock, and a third, 
various finished parts used in man- 
ufacturing sewing machines, automo- 
biles, and the like. A display board 
contains samples of guaranteed ac- 
curacy stock. 

One of the unique features of the 
exposition is a working model of a 3- 
ton heroult electric furnace, one-sixth 
actual size, in operation with raw 
material, exhibited by the Firth-Ster- 
ling Steel Co., as part of. its gen- 
eral exhibit of high speed, carbon 
and alloy steels. 

Constant improvement in the man- 
ufacture of alloy steels is shown by 
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many of the exhibits. In the booth 
of the Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Chicago, is an ingot cut lengthwise, 
showing absence of .defects such as 
challenged metallurgical skill a few 
years ago. 

United Alloy Steel Co., Canton, O., 
is exhibiting specimens of automobile 
springs, gears and castings for gen- 
eral purposes. Automotive parts also 
were featured by the Donner Steel 
Co., Buffalo. 

The metal cuttings products exhibit 
of the Henry Disston & Sons Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, includes a circular 
saw in operation and high speed alloy 
and carbon tool steels and their uses 
are featured in the exhibit of the Va- 
nadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

Various industrial heating furnaces 
on display range in size from large 
automatic and hand charged models 
for heat treating large parts to small 
units used in laboratories. At the 
booth of William Swindell & Brothers, 
Pittsburgh, one of the largest electric 
heat treating furnaces of the exhibi- 
tion is in operation. The furnace is 
adapted to the hardening of miscel- 
laneous automobile parts such as front 
axles, spring leaves, etc. Trays are 
provided for hardening small parts. 
All material is placed on the charging 
table by hand and from thereon the 
material is conveyed mechanically 
through the furnace at a _ predeter- 
mined speed. Pyrometric control is 
provided. 

The display of George J. Hagan 
Co., Pittsburgh includes a rotary fur- 
nace equipped with an automatic 
charging device and designed with 
temperature and hearth control. Mis- 
cellaneous parts for the Cleveland 
and Chandler automobiles are being 
charged automatically onto the cir- 
cular hearth, the revolution of which 
can be varied from one in 15 minutes 
to one in 40 minutes. Upon comple- 
tion of the heat treatment the parts 
are removed from the hearth by a 
scoop operated from the exterior by 
hand and are directed by a chute into 
a receptacle beneath the furnace. The 
company also is exhibiting a_rec- 
tangular furnace with a novel type 
foreplate which stands at hearth level 
when the charging door is at its up- 
permost position and automatically re- 
cedes a few inches below the level of 
the hearth to permit the door to make 
a tight joint at the bottom when 
closed. 

A tool room furnace, 14 x 36 x 8 
inches high, is being shown by the 
Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee. 
The unit has a capacity of 30 kilo- 
watts and attains a working tempera- 
ture of 1900 degrees Fahr. A cru- 
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cible furnace, 15 inches diameter and 
30 inches long also is displayed hav- 
ing a capacity of 19 kilowatts and 
working at a temperature of 1500 de- 
grees Fahr. Each unit is equipped 
with pyrometers. An electrically 
heated lead hardening furnace is 
shown in operation at the booth of 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland. A large type furnace for 
heat treating high-speed steels and 
equipped with special burners for the 
use of gas or oil as fuel also is dem- 
onstrated. The largest unit displayed 
by this company is a furnace for the 
continuous heat treating of small 
parts as piston pins. The unit is 
equipped with 13 V-shaped troughs 
and charging is accomplished auto- 
matically through a system of levers 
and cams. 





THE SPACE IN THE BASEMENT 


Of the various electric furnaces on 
display at the booth of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., three are 
in actual operation. These include a 
small type tool room furnace; a pit 
type unit for dry treating tools, ring 
gears, etc.; and a_ high-temperature 
lead hardening pot. Cylindrical and 
rectangular high-speed steel and forg- 
ing furnaces are used by the American 
Resistor Co., Philadelphia to illustrate 
the use of nonmetallic electric heat- 
ing elements. to produce temperatures 
ranging from 1600 to 3000 degrees 
Fahr. On display by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. are 
automatic electric arc welding appli- 
ances, a heat treating furnace of 27 
kilowatts capacity and a furnace of 5 
kilowatt capacity for drawing metal. 

(Concluded on Page 722) 
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Show New Tools at New Haven 


Annual Machine Tool Exhibit at Yale University Marked by High Proportion of 
New Equipment Displayed—German Automatic Attracts Attention 
—Technical Sessions Held in Conjunction with Exposition 


ROM virtually every standpoint the fifth an- 
Fk nual machine tool exhibition at New Haven, 

Conn., Sept. 8-11 was a complete success. 
was the attendance and display larger 
than heretofore, but the equipment exhibited was 
of unusually high character. There was a noticeable 
tendency in automatic development, and, as a rule, 
the equipment was heavier and more rigidly con- 
structed. 

Conducted jointly by the local section of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Yale univer- 
sity and the New Haven chamber of commerce, the 
exhibition attracted close to 20,000 visitors. Ex- 
ceeding preliminary estimates, there were 110 exhibi- 
tors, who had more than 150 machines under power. 
Due to heavy demand for space, approximately 4500 
square feet more than last year were provided, an 


Not only 


plicants had to be rejected. This was felt particularly 
by manufacturers of supplies. 

The technical program arranged for by the execu- 
tive committee of the machine shop practice division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
with Erik Oberg, editor of Machinery, as liaison mem- 
ber, proved most instructive. Two papers dealt 
with grinding problems in thorough fashion, while 
another was devoted to a discussion of the cutting of 
brass. The future of the machine tool industry and 
the foreign trade outlook also were interestingly dis- 
cussed. Inspection methods and precision measure- 
ments; power press work; production milling and 
shop training methods were topics presented for 
consideration at a round table dinner. Inspection 
trips to various nearby plants were a feature. The 
depression in trade sentiment, so noticeable at last 


increase of about 20 per cent. 


Even then many ap- 


years’ exhibit, was almost entirely lacking. 


Many Machines Demonstratedon Actual Work 


ORE than the usual proportion 
M of machines demonstrated at 
the exhibit represented new 
or revised design. The Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co. exhibited a new model 13-inch 
geared head lathe of the selective 
type. The speed gears are of chrome 
vanadium steel, hardened and ground. 
The back gears are mounted below 
the spindle, eliminating all overhang- 
ing parts. The company also showed 
a 30-inch profiler, with a ball bear- 
ing elevation for taking the load off 
of the table; a 6-inch shaper and a 
new circular indexing table for a jig 
borer. In addition, there was a hand 
centering machine, with a motor built 
into the head, and the company’s gen- 
eral line of gages and small tools. 
A gear generator capable of cut- 
ting double helical gears with con- 
tinuous teeth and sharp apices was ex- 
hibited by the Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Ansonia, Conn. The ma- 
chine will also cut straight tooth spur 
gears, using from one to six cutters 
at a time, single helical gears and 
sprockets. 


Screw Machines With Features 


The New Britain Machine Co., New 
Britain, Conn.; exhibited a new 3- 
spindle, high speed automatic chuck- 
ing machine, equipped with air chucks. 
Another chucking machine which was 
a work rotating machine, was shown 
under power, completely finishing a 
l-inch swivel for brass union in one 
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operation. A %-inch, 6-spindle auto- 
matic screw machine was at work on 
crankcase studs. An unusual fea- 
ture in this operation was that one 
thread on the stud was die cut, and 
the other rolled with a thread rolling 
device dropping off the stud with 
both ends threaded. 

The Van Norman Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, Mass., had-a_ relatively 
new machine under power, grinding 
pistons to size. The Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., had two 
high speed, automatic screw machines 
in operation, one turning out about 
40 brass screws per minute and the 
other producing chuck nuts at the 
rate of one every three minutes. 

Perhaps the largest exhibit was that 
of Henry Prentiss & Co., New York, 
which comprised 18 machines. An 
interesting feature was a new bore 
grinder, manufactured by the Giddings 
& Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., equipped with a device for 
automatically truing the face of the 
wheel between roughing and finishing 
operations, and also an automatic siz- 
ing device. Exhibited also for the 
first time was a plain milling ma- 
chine, built by the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati. By virtue 
of a reduction of power by the ap- 
plication of taper roller bearings 
throughout the speed transmission, the 
cutting capacity of the machine is said 
to be increased 15 per cent. 

A 4-spindle chucking machine work- 


ing on valve bodies was exhibited 
by the Goss & De Leeuw Machine 
Co., New Britain, Conn., and a sur- 
face grinder by the Blanchard Machine 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. A new 24-inch 
crank shaper was shown by Gould & 
Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 


New Ideas in Drills 


Several high speed drilling machines, 
embodying certain new features, were 
on display by the Avey Drilling Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, and a 14-inch 
tool room lathe, with selective head 
and motor enclosed in the leg, was 
demonstrated by the Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. A plain 
radial drilling machine, with variable 
speed motor drive and compressed air 
column binder, was demonstrated by 
the Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and a 10-ton vertical hydraulic 
press by the Oilgear Co., Milwaukee. 

A drilling machine, equipped with 
power feed, hand feed and tapping 
head, all of new design, was shown 
by the Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, 
Conn. A power press with the force 
of the blow regulated by the adjust- 
ment of a spring was shown among 
other presses. A line of metal mark- 
ing devices was demonstrated by the 
Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., and line of holders and 
tools by the O. K. Tool Co. Inc., Shel- 
ton, Conn. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit 
of Purinton & Smith, Hartford, Conn., 
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was a new hydraulic broaching ma- 
chine, built by the J. N. La Pointe 
Co., New London, Conn. The machine 
has an automatic return stroke, which 
is one of the company’s lat- 
est refinements and is provided with 
an automatic stop of the spring and 
plunger type for controlling the length 
of the stroke. It can be stopped or 
started in any position. The machine 
was under power, broaching a 10- 
spline steel sample, 2% inches long 
and 2 inches in diameter. The op- 
eration was completed in 15 seconds. 

The Rivett Lathe & Grinder Corp., 
Boston, demonstrated an_ internal 
grinder, with a new direct reading 
measuring device and a new automatic 
stop and start mechanism for the head- 
stock. 

The Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O., demonstrated a 16-inch 
tool room lathe; Kingsbury Mfg. Co., 
Keene, N. H., a friction drive drilling 
machine and American Machine Tool 
Co., East Providence, R. I., a verti- 
cal surface grinder, with a table re- 
versing mechanism. 

The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, displayed a universal turret 
lathe and portable grinding equip+ 
ment and Grant Mfg. & Machinery 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., an automatic 
double end threading machine, two 
rivet spinning machines and_ three 
vibrating riveters. 


Show German Screw 


A new semi-automatic grinding ma- 
chine was included in the exhibit of 
the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., on 
which the work revolution is stopped, 
the grinding compound flow shut off 
and the wheel feed reversed at the 
end of each cut. In addition, the 
company displayed refractory mate- 
rials, grinding wheels, etc. 


Perhaps the first German screw ma- 
chine to be exhibited since the war 
was displayed by Arva Stroud, New 
York. It was built by Index Works 
Hahn & Kolb, Stuttgart, Germany. 
The bed and legs are cast in one 
piece, with the housing also consist- 
ing of one casting. The drive of 
the whole machine is effected by one 
belt from the line shaft on to a light 
and loose pulley on the main driving 
shaft, or by motor mounted on the 
legs, driving the main shaft. Both 
toolholder-carriers are mounted on 
axles on which they swing. It is 
equipped with a longitudinal turning 
arrangement, attachment for drilling 
or turning and certain other special 
features. 

Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass., 
displayed a line of motor and belt 
driven drilling machines, of ball bear- 
ing construction; also automatic feeds 
and tapping attachments. National 
Acme Co., Cleveland, exhibited a 5- 
spindle 15%-inch automatic, and a 4- 
spindle, %-inch automatic screw ma- 
chine. The Middlesex Machine Co., 
Middletown, Conn., displayed a power 


press built by the Rockford Iron 
Works, Rockford, IIl. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 


New York, exhibited several grinders, 
built by the Wilmarth & Morman Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., of ball bearing 
construction; a 20-inch drilling ma- 
chine, built by the W. F. & John 
Barnes Co., Rockford, IIll.; a portable 
power pipe threader, manufactured by 
the Williams Tool Co., Erie, Pa.; 
and other machines. 

Drilling machines built for both 
single and multiple purpose drilling 
were exhibited by the Henry & Wright 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., and a com- 
bination punch, shear and bar cutter 
by the Buffalo Forge Co. A swaging 


machine, with motor enclosed in the 
bed, was featured by the Standard 
Machinery Co., Auburn, R. I., which 
also exhibited a line of power presses 
and drop hammers. Welding and 
cutting supplies were exhibited by 
the Oxweld Acetylene Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

The Oliver Instrument Co., Adrian, 
Mich., exhibited a new drill pointing 
machine, which rotates the drill con- 
tinuously instead of intermittenty, 
thus increasing the grinding speed. 
The clearance cam is concentric with 
the wheel spindle, and the drills are 
held by point instead of by the shank. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.,: Pittsburgh, exhibited a new tool 
room furnace and also a new type 
of starter. Switches and other equip- 
ment were shown. The General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., featured 
a static condenser along with its reg- 
ular line of control and motor equip- 
ment. There were also fused quartz 
and other scientific exhibits. 


New Ideas in Bearings 


Exhibits of the bearing manufac- 
turers was a feature of the show. 
Among the exhibitors were the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 0O.; 
Standard Steel & Bearing Inc., Plain- 
ville, Conn.; the Marlin Rockwell 
Corp., Chicago; Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn.; Bantam Ball 
Bearing Co., Bantam, Conn.; S K F 
Industrial Inc., 165 Broadway, New 
York City; the Strom Ball Bearing 
Co., Chicago; New Departure Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn.; the Norma-Hoff- 
man Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn.; 
and the Torrington Co., Torrington, 
Conn. 

The Cleveland Automatic Machine 
Co., Cleveland, displayed a multiple 
spindle automatic machine. 


Discuss Shop Practice and Economic Problems 


B. ILES, president of the Na- 
QO tional Machine Tool Builders 

association and of the Interna- 
tional Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis, 
and whose paper on the future of the 
machine tool industry will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, laid particular stress upon 
proper marketing. He stated that the 
tendency is more and move toward di- 
rect sales effort, due to the increasing 
necessity of having salesmen whv are 
specialists in particular types of ma- 
chines. These salesmen, too, must have 
sound engineering, as well as sales 
experience. The speaker emphasized 
the importance of greater co-operative 
research work. 
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An optimistic note was struck by 
W. H. Rastall, chief of the industrial 
division of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, Washington, who 
spoke on the “Foreign Trade Outlook 
in the Machine Tool Field.” He be- 
lieves Europe is reviving rapidly as a 
large buyer of American machinery 
European countries, he declared, ap- 
preciate keenly the strength mass pro- 
duction has given the United States 
in foreign markets and the boon it 
has been to the living conditions cf 
its population. 

They have confidently set their 
eaps for mass production, and they 
are going to have to buy much Amcri- 
can machinery to do it, he believes. 


Mr. Rastall’s paper appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

In a most thoroughgoing manner, 
W. J. Peets, Singer Mfg. Co., Eliza- 
bethport, N. J., went into the theory 
and practice of centerless grinding. 
He enumerated what he regarded as 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the centerless machine as compared 
with the between-centers’ grindeyv, 
pointing out that it was pre-eminently 
suited to straight cylindrical work of 
one diameter, with not exact refer- 
ence to bore and with no prolonged 
breaks in the surface. 

Discussing Mr. Peets’ paper, W. W. 
Seabury, of the Ford Motor Co., chal- 
lenged the belief held in some quarters 
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that the scope of the centerless grird- 
er is limited to small cylindrical parts. 
He stated that experience at the Ford 
plant has proved that it has a wider 
range. The speaker described brieily 
various centerless grinder operations 
at the Ford plant which have led to 
an improved product and a cons‘der- 
able cost saving. 

In presenting his paper on the 
“High-Speed Cutting of Brass and 
Other Soft Metals in Standard Ma- 
chine Tools,” Luther D. Burlingame, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. IL, discussed the type of machine 
best suited for the work, the kinds 
of tools and methods of tooling to be 
used, the kind of coolant, the kind of 
metal to be used, and the skill of 
layout men and the operators. 

While many factors must be con- 
sidered in determining the machine 
to use, the essentials are that it shall 
be possible to run the spindle at high 
speed and to secure proportionally in- 
creased feeds. Concerning tools, the 
speaker declared that generally the 
same styles of cutting tools, but pro- 
vided with less clearance, are used 
when cutting soft metals as when 
operating on steel. 

Paul M. Mueller, of the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., gave 
a detailed description of the Hoke 
method of lapping flat surfaces, which 
has for its principal features high 
rate of production, low rate of metal 
removal and elimination of size varia- 
tion in a given batch by transposition. 
He discussed preparation before lap- 
ping, the preparation of laps, lobing, 
measurement, etc. The speaker con- 
cluded by stating that any round 
piece can be lapped in quantity to a 
highly finished and accurate surface 
with speed, that extreme precision can 
be maintained with practical equip- 
ment and controls, and that apparatus 
for lapping is not particularly expen- 
sive, nor is it difficult to maintain and 
operate. 

One of the closing sessions was 
given over to the training of em- 
ployes, J. P. Kottcamp, of the Johns- 
Manville Co., Manville, N. J., and H. 
A. Frommelt, of Falk Corp., Milwau- 
kee, being among the principal speak- 
ers. Meetings of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers special 
research committees on metal springs 
and the cutting and forming of metals 
led to the discussion of only tenta- 
tive programs. A paper entitled “All- 
metal Airplanes” was a feature cof 
one of the technical sessions. It was 
prepared by William B. Stout, presi- 
dent of the Stout Metal Airplane Co.. 
Detroit, who, however, was unable to 
be present. 
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Machine Tools and Steel 
Dominate Show 
(Concluded from Page 719) 


Manufacturers of instruments are 
displaying new models of tempera- 
ture regulators and recorders. The 
tendency now is to build equipment 
to stand new high temperatures, to 
accommodate a wider scale with more 
open graduations and to emphasize 
automatic control. 


Automatic control and recording of 
furnaces by a new type of switch- 


board are introduced at the exhibits 
of several manufacturers. Charles 
Engelhard, Inc., New York, is dis- 


playing a new control board operat- 
ing a miniature tunnel kiln, with 
miniature thermocouples. Brown In- 
strument Co., Philadelphia, is show- 
ing a complete new model of auto- 
matic temperature control for fur- 
naces and a new type of recording 
pyrometer in operation. It is ex- 
hibiting for the first time a multiple 
recorder with colored index to show 
which thermocouples are in circuit. 
A double galvanometer chart recorder 
also is shown for the first time. 


Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, 
has on display a new integrator on 
pyrometers the first time shown in 
automatic control and regulating py- 
rometers. A pyrometer in operation 
is shown submerged in a tank of 
water, to demonstrate the dust and 
water-proof qualities of the pyro- 
meter case. Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., is demonstrating a small elec- 
tric furnace in operation controlled 
by a new type switchboard, and also 
is one of several instrument makers 
displaying motor controlled valves for 
gas, oil, steam, air, etc. 


Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., is exhibiting thermoelectric and 
new type portable pyrometers. Hos- 
kins Mfg. Co., Detroit, has in opera- 
tion an electric toolroom furnace 
with automatic control. E. Leitz, 
Inc., New York, is demonstrating a 
new model of micrometallograph with 
photographic specimens. 

Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., New 
York, has on display various instru- 
ments including pyroscopes, hardness 
control meters, special schleroscopes 
and electric actuators. Tinius Olsen 
Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia, is 
operating testing machinery, includ- 
ing extensometers, elongation scale 
for tension and compression testing, 
ductility testing machine for sheet 
metal, and others. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
has a large exhibit of furnaces, in- 
cluding air drawing and hump-type. 


Various steel treating instruments al- 
so are shown in operation. 


High resistance materials are ex- 
hibited by Driver-Harris Co., Harri- 


son, N. J., including heat treating 
castings, special materials for car- 
burizing pots, and other products. 


General Alloys Co., Boston, is dis- 
playing heat treating containers, fur- 
nace parts, dipping baskets, retorts, 
dies, chains, etc. 


New products and processes are not 
so prevalent among exhibits of manu- 
facturers of miscellaneous steel treat- 
ing accessories. Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, is display- 
ing its refractory bricks with raw 
materials, cork covering and insula- 
tion. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
delphia, has a large booth in which 
two pots are being operated to demon- 
strate their patent processes. A 
supply of link washers is being heat 


treated. It also is displaying its 
non-slipping leather belting. Carbo- 
rundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


is displaying gas-fired furnaces in 
operation, demonstrating difference in 
thermal conductivities and various re- 
fractory tile. 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila-. 
delphia, exhibits a special system for 
lubricating machinery bearings simul- 
taneously from a central grease tank. 
This company also has a special ex- 
hibit for automotive lubricants for 
the benefit of the Society for Auto- 
motive Engineers. Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia, is displaying machinery 
parts made with the company’s spe- 


cial cutting oils. Case Hardening 
Service Co., Cleveland, exhibited 
hardening room supplies. 

Among the chemical companies, 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, is 


displaying chemical rust preventatives 
and cleaners; Rodman Chemical Co., 
Verona, Pa. carburizing materials 
and luting clay; Park Chemical Co., 
Detroit, case hardening compounds; 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
New York, electroplating materials 
and case hardening with special 
chemical compounds. 

Skybryte Co., Cleveland, and J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., are dem- 
onstrating special cleaning compounds. 
Brown Lynch Scott Co., Monmouth, 
Ill., is displaying a machine for 
cleaning and grading carburizing com- 
pounds. 

King Refractories Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is displaying high tem- 
perature cements, and Electrical Re- 
fractories Co., East Palestine, O., re- 
fractories for resistance-type electric 
furnaces. Insulating brick are shown 
in the booth of the Celite Products 
Co., San Francisco. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


William Liston Brown, Completes Sixtieth Year in the Steel Industry 








i] 


LTHOUGH retired from active 

participation in industry Jan. 1, 

1925, he maintains a keen interest in its 
developments. 


Penne business after serving 
— in the Civil war his span of ac- 
tivity has been equaled by few. 


IS diversions have been duck 

hunting, banking and sponsoring 
musical, art and university progress in 
Chicago. 


EN William Liston Brown, one of the founders 
of Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, on Aug. 22 
embarked upon his eighty-fourth year he 
looked back over a panorama of the iron and 
steel industry it has been given to few men to view. 
Behind him, in vivid retrospect, arose the sweep of 60 
years—60 years that span the founding and marvelous 
upbuilding of the industry in this country. In friendly 
array before him passed Andrew Carnegie, Henry C. 


Frick, Thomas Lynch, Jay C. Morse, B. F. Jones, E. W. . 


Oglebay, D. Z. Norton, the Mathers, the Pickands, in 
fact all of the giants of those early days, to say nothing 
of Judge E. H. Gary, Charles M. Schwab and the other 
captains of today. 

With all of them he has been friends, with most of 
them it has been a given-name comradeship. Few sur- 
vive him and probably none can claim so long a period 
of active relationship with the industry. From the close 
of the Civil war until last Jan. 1, when he surrendered 
the presidency of Pickands, Brown & Co., he was in 
daily, intimate contact with affairs and even now, in 
the equable climate of Pasadena, Calif., for which he 
exchanged a few years ago the more rigorous weather of 
Chicago, he keeps fully abreast both of the markets and 
of industry in general. 

Though now past 83, his face is as ruddy and his hair 
no more white than a score of years ago. Each year he 
returns to Chicago—incidentally at the time duck shoot- 
ing is best at the Point Mouillee club in Wayne county, 
Mich.—and then there is a personal renewing of the 
best traditions that govern the merchant pig iron mar- 
ket in Chicago. From the small charcoal furnaces of 
northern Michigan, when 35 tons was a good day’s tap, 
to the huge stacks now producing 800 to 900 tons daily 
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is a transition of but yesterday with Mr. Brown. Due 
largely to his firm stand for justice and his insistence 
that nothing be done for one customer that could not 
be doneefor all, a pig iron contract is the inviolate in- 
strument it is today in the Chicago district. 


Mr. Brown was born at St. Joseph, Mich., Aug. 23, 
1842. After a common school education he entered the 
Garden City academy at Chicago, leaving there to be- 
come a clerk in a Chicago commission house at the age 
of 15. In July, 1862, he enlisted in the Chicago mer- 
cantile battery of light artillery and served until mus- 
tered out in 1865. He saw action at the siege of Vicks- 
burg, Jackson, Miss., and-.other points in the western 
arena of the war. 


His taking service, at the close of the war, as book- 
keeper for A. B. Meeker, a dealer in iron and coal at 
Chicago, was fruitful for the industry. In 1870 he be- 
came a partner and five years later he took over Mr. 
Meeker’s interest. The panic of 1873 broke, there were 
financial difficulties and although under no legal obliga- 
tion, Mr. Brown assumed moral financial burdens he 
Was some years in working off. 


With Col. James Pickands, Maj. H. S. Pickands, Sam- 
uel Mather and Jay C. Morse, Mr. Brown in 1883 or- 
ganized the firm of Pickands, Brown & Co., of which he 
became president and remained so until eight months ago. 
Due largely to his efforts this company shortly became 
the leading merchandiser of pig iron in the Central 
West. In the meantime, his other interests came to the 
fore. He was deeply concerned with shipbuilding on the 
Great Lakes. He organized and was president of the 
Chicago Shipbuilding Co. and later was president and 
chairman of the board of the American Shipbuilding 
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Co. He was chairman of the finance committee and a 


director of the Federal Steel Co. just prior to the for- , fault. 
mation of the United States Steel Corp. Mr. Brown is a member of the American Iron and 


Until it was merged with the By-Products Coke Corp., 
Mr. Brown was president of the Federal Furnace Co. 
The Iroquois Iron Co. and the Steel 
He. was, and still is, a 
director of the First National bank and the First Trust 
& Savings bank, of Chicago, and formerly was a trus- 
tee of Northwestern university and the Chicago symphony 
With regard to the orchestra and the Art in- 


America, also shared his time. 


orchestra. 





‘ Suma sais ee 








& Tube Co. of cago. 


major portion of his time at his California home. 
occasion of his recent eighty-third birthday anniversary, 
as on July 10, 1915, when he rounded out 50 years of 
active service in the industry, he received many messages 
of congratulations. 





stitute of Chicago, he literally has been liberal to a 


Steel institute, the Society of Naval Architects and Ma- 
rine Engineers, and the more prominent clubs of Chi- 
For the past six years he has been spending the 


On the 





Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and | 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





ed with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

as superintendent of open hearths, 
has established himself as a consult- 
ant with companies experiencing diffi- 
culties in special steel manufacture. 
His address is 1306 Twelfth street N. 
W., Canton, O. Mr. Griffiths has been 
in the steel industry for 25 years, for- 
merly having been with the United 
Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O., and the 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 


* o* * 


J W. GRIFFITHS, recently connect- 


Charles H. Sylvester has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer for the Wal- 
cotte Lathe Co., Jackson, Mich. 

* * * 

Norris J. Clarke, president of the 
Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Cleve- 
land, has sailed for Europe. 

* * * 

Hal W. Alger has resigned as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Lansing, Mich., plant of the Durant 
Motor Co. 


. 7” * 

N. F. S. Russell, president of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., is spending several weeks 
in Europe. 

* * cd 

S. Arch Replogle, owner of the 
Pennsylvania Inspection Bureau, Inc., 
Johnstown, Pa., contemplates dispos- 
ing of his interests in the company 
and establishing his home in Florida. 
His business was organized 16 years 


ago. 
* ~ * 


George W. Starr, former general 
purchasing agent for the United Al- 
loy Steel Corp., Canton, O., has be- 
come associated with M. Cohen & 
Sons Co., scrap iron dealer, at its 
Detroit office. 

a” a * 

Edward J. Dittmar, for ten years 

superintendent of Paintermills of the 





Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed and associated himself with the 











WALTER L. SEELBACH 


Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Boston, as 
general manager of Ames plant, North 
Easton, Mass. 

* * * 

Dan M. Rugg, president of the 
Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Ovens association and recently 
resigned as superintendent of the 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corp., Buffalo, 
is now in Europe on a vacation. Up- 
on his return he will locate in Pitts- 
burgh with the Koppers Co. 

* x * 

Chester A. Lord has resigned as 
district manager at Chicago for the 
Concrete Steel Co., on account of ill 
health. He will be succeeded by Wil- 
liam Piez, now in the Birmingham 
office of the Concrete Steel Co. and 








TN 





a brother of Charles A. Piez, of the 
Link-Belt Co. N. B. MacNeely is 
temporarily in charge of the Chicago 
office. 

* * * 

George R. LeSauvage has resigned 
as president and general manager of 
the Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., Melrose 
Park, Chicago, effective Sept. 1. He 
will remain a director of the com-. 
pany but will return to the East to 
take up a line of work long con- 
templated. 

Lee Sturges has been elected presi- 
dent of the company to succeed Mr. 
LeSauvage. 

2k *x * 

Dr. R. W. Woodward has resigned 
as chief metallurgist of the Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of chains and hand milling 
machines to become associated with 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., consulting 
metallurgical engineers of that city. 
The latter company is now placing 
on the market an instrument for use 
in precise heat-treatment of steel, and 
Dr. Woodward will have charge of 
this department as well as _ being 
available for general consulting prac- 
tice. Dr. Woodward was formerly 
chief of the section of mechanical 
metallurgy at the United States bu- 
reau of standards. 

* * ok 

Walter L. Seelbach, just elected 
president of the Ohio State Foundry- 
men’s association, is secretary and 
treasurer of the Walworth Run Found- 
ry Co. and vice president of the Forest 
City Foundry & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
He was educated in Cleveland and was 
graduatd from Case School of Ap- 
plied Science there. 

C. C. Smith, new vice president of 
the association, is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Toledo Steel Castings Co., 
Toledo, O. 
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British See Better De- 


mand Soon 


(Concluded from Page 713) 


material state that it has improved 
lately, containing less scrap _ steel 
than formerly. 

One Belgian quotation this week 
offered rolled hoops. over a_ wide 
range of size and thickness well be- 
low English prices, but including the 
following proviso: 

“Price covers cost of a surface in- 
spection at producers by a _ profes- 
sional inspector appointed and _in- 
structed by us, unless you appoint one 
and pay his fee and expenses. The 
certificate from the inspector shall be 
final and conclusive, and failing his 
formal refusal or instructions not to 
despatch the material, shall then be 
considered as finally approved and ac- 
cepted by buyers.” 

This elaborate offer is obviously in- 
tended to satisfy British prejudices 
against foreign material, and is meant 
to anticipate difficulties arising upon 
complaints as to quality after the 
metal is delivered, a fruitful source 
of friction and controversy in the 
past. Many people refuse to buy con- 
tinental iron because of their inability 
to return material not according to 
specification, or otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The Staffordshire ironworks are 
slightly busier especially makers of 
best iron, a mere handful of firms 
who are making practically full time. 
Medium bars have weakened to £12 
7s 6d ($60.01) but the works making 
erection material report themselves 
busier than for some months past, 
with a slightly improved outlook. 

The makers of pig iron in Cleve- 
land who looked forward to brisk 
autumn buying have so far found 
their hopes unrealized, consumers de- 
clining at present to make any for- 
ward commitments in view of the per- 
sistent downward tendency in values. 
Prices have fallen for No. 3 G. M. B. 
12s ($2.90) per ton, since January 
and appear to be weakening, almost 
every new contract being based upon 
shaded prices. Recent business has 
been at £3 8s 6d ($16.60). with hem- 
atite at £3 15s ($18.17). The buy- 
ing of hematite is not as brisk as 
it was and easier prices are looked 
for. Coke is weak at 19s ($4.61) 
delivered in the Cleveland area. 

Tin plate is showing a little im- 
provement, the production being es- 
timated at about 50 per cent ¢ca- 
pacity. A slight improvement in 
prices has enabled some works to re- 
start. A number of establishments 
decline to look at anything below 19s 
6d ($4.73) and prefer to keep their 
plant idle where better terms are 
not available. Most of the usual buy- 
ers appear to be holding off for lower 
prices and inquiries are decidedly be- 
low the average. The Welsh makers 
of tin plates are agitating for a re- 
duction of bars below the £6 10s 
($31.52) figure, but the best con- 
cession they have been able to ob- 
tain is only 1s 3d ($0.30) per ton, and 
as they can buy foreign bars deliv- 
ered at £5 5s ($25.46) they naturally 
regard the offered reduction as in- 
sufficient. 
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French Ore Output Up 


Paris, Aug. 27.—(European Staff 
Service)—The output of iron ore in 
France during June was 2,847,814 
metric tons, against 2,791,206 tons in 
May and 3,581,702 tons, the highest 
mark, which was reached in April. 
Stocks June 30 were 1,651,857 metric 
tons, the lowest figure on record. The 
following table shows monthly figures 
as compared with the monthly aver- 
ages from 1922 to 1924, in metric 
tons: 





Stocks at 

Mon Produc- end of Baux- 
Ave. tion Month. Pyrites ite 
IE Sl nites nceesicanasn 1, TERI eicierstensinvee:: :dnteckiecs 11,600 
eee 1 DEB BOO cccsnconesinces 15,555 26,195 
BOGE = cciiaedeciscscsne 2,416,080 ccccccsccreceese 15,255 28,330 
1925 

i eae 3,016,939 1,868,514 15,425 32,488 
ICT. sexacstticdtesteans 2,767,251 1,882,831 16,301 32,015 
March  ....ccsccscvc 3,049,921 1,844,462 17,187 32,260 
GIS: scigviciantnns 3,581,702 1,797,478 16,067 34,364 
BN  scndatteoiali 2,791,206 1,669,784 15,919 35,547 
MME F ixceceanscnioe 2,847,814 1,651,857 .......... 35,257 
Belgian Strike Lowers 


Steel Output 


Brussels, Aug. 27.—(European Staff 
Service)—-The metallurgical strike in 
Belgium has seriously affected iron 
and steel production, as can be seen 
by the returns for June. The output 
of pig iron was 212,700 metric tons 
as against 274,800 tons in May. This 
is the lowest output since February 
1924. The number of blast furnaces 
operating July 1 was 53, the same as 
June 1. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 


ings in June was 196,710 metric 
tons compared with 252,720 tons 
in May. The June figure, which is 


the lowest output since July 1923, 
includes 190,880 tons of steel ingots 
and 5830 tons of steel castings. Pro- 
duction of finished steel in June 
was 152,240 tons against 201,490 tons 
in May. The June output was the 
lowest since July 1923. The following 
table shows monthly production fig- 


of the 


ures since the beginning 
year, in metric tons: 

Fin- 
ished 
steel 
154,820 
112,215 
161,950 
198,115 


212,870 
199,310 
219,910 
207,860 
201,490 
152,240 


Steel 

ingots and 

Pig iron castings 
207,055 205,550 
134,480 130,430 
178,995 191,410 
234,000 238,380 


Coke 
293,585 
237,490 
348,330 


249,350 
245,600 
281,560 
267,850 
274,800 
212,700 


246,160 
239,660 
268,550 
250,990 
252,720 
196,710 





Germany Exports Less 


Tonnage in June 


Berlin, Aug. 27.—(European Staff 
Service)—Germany’s exports of iron 
and steel products for June showed 
a slight decrease of 39,083 tons com- 
pared with May. Exports in June 
amounted to 238,818 metric tons 
against 277,901 tons in May, 304,492 
tons in January, and 107,260 tons in 
June 1924, 

According to official statistics Ger- 
many’s exports of iron and_ steel 
products for the first six months of 
1925 amounted to 1,639,246 metric 
tons, compared with 748,488 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1924, when 
conditions were not so favorable. 

Among the principal items exported 
in June were 36,440 tons of rails and 
track fastenings, 32,454 tons of bars 
and bands, 27,634 tons of plates and 
sheets, 22,167 tons of rolled and 
drawn wire, and 20,273 tons of scrap. 

German imports in June amounted 
to 143,068 metric tons compared 
with 134,285 tons in May, 260,525 tons 
in January, and 148,917 tons in June 
1924. Imports for the first six months 
of this year amounted to 824,387 tons 
compared with 660,604 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1924. 

Among the principal items imported 
in June were 55,111 tons of bars 
and bands, 23,300 tons of scrap and 
17,536 tons of pig iron. 

Details of Germany’s exports for 
the first half of the current year are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
































German Exports of Iron and Steel 
In Metric Tons of 2205 Pounds 

Jan. Feb. ‘March April May June 

Pig iron, ferroalloys and scrap.... 47,713 33,768 61,057 88,981 42,376 33,050 
ES MRO /TOUIOEE vs. decssnvsanendecwniadechineciose 6,336 5,995 6,241 7,657 4,927 4,382 
EEN, ‘venzthatiins Lute taiieh beh iiliabiceisnoadilabets seabbanehcu 924 886 786 551 733 846 
Cast machine parts  .....cccccccccscscesse 200 179 134 96 154 164 
RMN CRUE ® bss sccitiecesecsstetnnerssipionsiece 7,400 7,157 6,763 7,257 7,625 8,105 
Blooms, billets, sheet bars................ 10,004 4,394 8,683 2,833 6,717 4,673 
BED. GU NE credicssctnneissstiasictiveciere 43,792 30,658 43,363 32,807 37,567 32,454 
Bees. GE WE» Konia 87,002 27,977 41,657 29,045 37,744 27,634 
Tin plate and galvanized sheets.... 2,899 2,673 3,007 2,380 3,629 2,969 
Wire, rolled and drawn. .............0. ; 21,862 28,275 24,861 18,720 22,167 
TMD, insaacanndcadideaasisenGebaeh noeacdedlciekale dinsnitbs 17,029 23,005 14,952 16,555 9,450 
Rails and track fastenings 33,097 48,356 32,134 42,760 36,440 
Wheels and tires... 5,138 7,675 6,308 5,121 7,351 
Forgings 12,706 12,828 10,308 13,651 11,816 
Bridge and structural steel. 2,478 2,370 2,660 2,918 2,340 
OE ci deuhicnteiesntnaictbnniascesttoniiinnds 2,547 2,947 8,205 2,435 8,826 
Anchors, hammers, etc. ........ 407 614 414 439 457 
Agricultural implements _................ 4,045 5,311 4,705 4,728 3,503 
TINIE Y -ccsssidiiencaietathiniigpaiannsensaecaighttiichieupianenecdil 2,706 3,006 2,761 2,890 3,008 
Screws, bolts, nuts, ete. .........scss 2,869 3,017 2,760 2,469 2,388 
AA: cite ai let Mir aticagschtnsiaeeeiesse cabagrtiagsioee 284 252 2738 308 238 
Railway and auto Springs ..........:600 765 797 628 633 553 
PO OUI ibe darncctn teard costniconsiactiapencsct tone 1,304 1,420 1,460 1,367 979 
Other wire Products  ...cccccssccscseseesees 6,451 7,490 5,573 7,048 6,417 
i BR eee 4,336 4,876 3,732 4,423 3,867 
House hardware 2,387 2,119 2,744 2,490 2,496 
SONNE: ‘sacssepidthboiinnens 807 786 1,055 654 688 
Miscellaneous . 6,549 6,680 6,434 6,820 6,557 
ON LEER LS. Sr Oe 304,492 241,445 328,015 248,574 277,901 238,818 
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August Ingots Make Good Gain 
























































































started on the upswing follow- 
ing a continuous decline of four 
months and recovered most of the 
ground lost since May. Apparently 
production again is safely on the up- 


GS sar ingot production in August 
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just past was 3,424,034 gross tons, 
according to statistics compiled by 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute from figures supplied by com- 
panies which in 1924 made 94.43 per 
cent of the country’s total. The gain 


























grade. Total output during the month was 336,444 tons, or 10.9 per cent 
suetgneveneenucvoervaeauveynunsangnoennnnnanunensecneoteugenencusdsscenasaqceutoesorascunentanvcusraceeuctnuacsnanagyaecucccayaeeecuanveeeta: 
Steel Ingot Production, 1924-25 
94.43 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 
Approximate 
daily 
Monthly Calculated production Change in 
production monthly No. of all daily 
companies production working companies production 
1924 Open hearth Bessemer All other reporting all companies days grosstons per cent 
nr 2,766,534 667,032 12,577 3,446,143 3,649,913 27 135,182 +18.0 
, 2,902,641 695,905 14,085 3,612,631 3,826,246 25 153,050 +18.2 
Mar. co. 3,249,783 706,801 15,260 8,971,844 4,206,699 26 161,796 + 6.7 
Apr. 2,575,788 573,381 12,356 8,161,525 8,348,466 26 128,787 —20.4 
May 2,060,896 425,099 6,648 2,492,643 2,640,034 27 97,779 —24.1 
June ...... 1,637,660 $10,070 2,622 1,950,352 2,065,676 25 82,627 —15.5 
pelea 1,525,912 241,880 5,162 1,772,954 1,877,789 26 72,223 —12.6 
i er 2,042,820 861,781 5,764' 2,410,365 2,552,891 26 98,188 +36.0 
Total 
8 mos.... 18,762,034 3,981,949 74,474 22,818,457 24,167,714 208 ee 
Sept. ...... 2,252,976 409,922 6,864 2,669,762 2,827,625 25 108,755 +10.7 
i eae 2,505,403 488,468 7,058 2,950,929 8,125,418 27 115,756 + 6.4 
Nov. ...... 2,479,147 459,849 8,403 2,946,899 8,121,149 25 124,846 + 7.8 
BOO. > erttere 2,811,771 546,506 11,707 8,369,984 3,569,251 26 137,279 + 9.9 
Total 1... 28,811,381 5,886,194 108,506 34,756,081 386,811,157 3812 BATRA... mnie 
1925 
8,262,748 689,996 11,960 3,964,704 4,198,564 27 155,502 +18.3 
2,931,964 602,042 18,014 3,547,020 3,756,243 24 156,510 + 0.6 
8,386,169 614,860 13,683 3,964,662 4,198,520 26 161,482 + 8.1 
2,857,802 515,715 14,182 3,887,699 3,587,524 26 137,982 —14.5 
, 2,754,130 497,708 13,790 8,265,628 3,458,258 26 133,010 — 8.4 
2,538,988 476,945 12,490 3,028,423 3,207,056 26 123,348 — 7.2 
2,444,969 457,095 13,547 2,915,611 8,087,590 26 118,753 — 8.7 
2,696,667 523,734 12,914 3,233,315 3,424,034 26 131,694 +10.9 
8 mos..., 22,823,437 105,530 27,307,062 28,917,784 207 189,699 ——arsccceree 


4,378,095 
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over the 3,087,590 tons made in July. 
Both July and August were months 
of 26 working days. 

Reduced to an average daily basis, 


the August production represented 
131,694, tons per day, which compared 
with the 118,753-ton rate of the pre- 
ceding month, was an increase of 
12,941 tons per day, or 10.9 per cent. 
The August rate represented 81.4 
per cent of the country’s peak pro- 
duction of 161,796 tons per day of 
March, 1924. 

With 311 as the number of work- 
ing days in the year and the pro- 
duction of 131,694 tons per day in 
August, the indicated annual produc- 
tion was 40,950,000 tons. The _ indi- 
cated annual rate for July was 36,- 
930,000 tons and for June, 38,360,000 
tons. The country’s highest actual 
production for a full year was in 
1917 when 43,619,200 tons of ingots 
was made. 

The reporting companies in August 
made 3,233,315 gross tons, against 
2,915,611 tons in July. For last month 
the total of these companies was com- 
posed of 2,696,667 tons of open-hearth, 
523,734 tons of bessemer and 12,914 
tons of all other. For July the out- 
put consisted of 2,444,969 tons of 
open-hearth, 457,095 tons of bessemer 
and 13,547 tons of all other. 

Comparisons of steel ingot produc- 
tion by months for 1924 and 1925, 
as compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel institute, are given’ in the ac- 
companying table. 





Convention Calendar 











Sept. 23—Concrete Reinforcing Steel institute. 
Semiannual meeting at Drake hotel, Chicago. 
M. A. Beeman, 160 North La Salle street, 
Chicago, is secretary. 

Sept. 24-26—American Electrochemical society. 
Fall meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, is 
secretary. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2—Netional Safety council. Four- 
teenth annual safety congress at Cleveland. 
A. A. Mowbray, 168 N. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, is director. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2—National Tool Builders’ asso- 
ciation. Annual convention at Washington. 
E. F. DuBrul, 630 Vine street, Cincinnati, 
is general manager. 

Oct. 1-3—American Gear Manufacturers’ 
sociation. Semiannual meeting at est 
Baden Springs hotel, West Baden, Ind. T. 
W. Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, Cleve- 
land, is secretary. 


Oct. 5-9—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Convention and exposition at State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, N. Y. C. E. Hoyt, 140 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

Oct. 8—Eastern States Blast Furnace and Coke 
Oven association. Annual meeting at Buffa- 
lo. C. R. Meissner, Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., is secretary. 

Oct. 21-23—American Welding Society. Fall 
meeting and exhibition at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston. M. M. Kelly, 
33 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 28-30—National Association 
Equipment Manufacturers. 
tion at Congress hotel, Chicago. 
eit, 608 South Dearborn street, 
secretary. 


of Farm 
Annual conven- 
H. J. Sam- 
Chicago, is 
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Here and [here in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








MERICAN Car & Foundry Co., 

it is officially announced, has 

secured control of the Hall- 
Scott Motor Car Co., Oakland, Calif., 
manufacturer of motors for motor 
busses, trucks and self propelled rail 
ears, and also for marine purposes. 
The Hall-Scott company for a num- 
ber of years has been making the 
power plants for Fageol busses. 

From Philadelphia comes a _ state- 
ment by Samuel M. Curwen, presi- 
dent of the J. G. Brill Co., that the 
Brill company is in a measure inter- 
ested with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. in the Hall-Scott Motor 
Car Co. This is based on the fact 
that the Brill company had held a 
small interest in the Hall-Scott com- 
pany. 

It is learned that there is no foun- 
dation for rumors indicating a closer 
affiliation of the American Car & 
Foundry and the J. G. Brill com- 


panies. 
+ * * 


CME BRASS WORKS, Holland, 
Mich., has installed a brass forg- 
ing department, which will operate 
three hammers, the first of which, 
weighing 14,000 pounds, is in opera- 
tion. The company has a contract 
requiring delivery of 2200 forgings 
daily. 
. * x 
ILLER BOILER & TANK CO., 
Enid, Okla., recently incorporated 
with $250,000 capital, is building its 
plant for the production of welded, 
bolted and riveted steel tanks, struc- 
tural steel and oil field work and sim- 
ilar lines. T. L. Miller is president 
and general manager. J. M. Hawkins, 
president of the Imo Oil Co. of Coving- 
ton, Okla., is vice president and J. J. 
Allen is secretary. 
2 & 
Laan of $250,000 in the capi- 
talization of the Oilgear Co., 655- 
659 Park street, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turing hydraulic machinery for broach- 
ing and other shop needs, has been ac- 
complished for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the present leased plant for $75,- 
000, erecting an addition, 55 x 170 feet 
which will cost $100,000 with new ma- 
chinery, tools and equipment, and add- 
ing $75,000 to the working capital. The 
general contract for the addition has 
been let to the Worden-Allen Co. Since 
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the early part of the year the concern 
has been working two shifts to fill 
domestic and export orders, and is so 
far behind deliveries that immediate 
enlargement of the shop was made 


necessary. 
* * * 


W. KELLOGG CO., Jersey City, 

N. J., has booked the following 
recent orders: Double 2000-barrel, 
cross-cracking still for Richfield Oil 
Co., Hynes, Calif.; double 1000-barrel 
cross cracking still for the Solar Re- 
fining Co., Lima, O.; piping for the 
power house of the Utica Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., and two rotary paper mill 
digestors for the Industrial Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth, La. 


* * * 


ONTRACTS to design and build 

two continuous ingot heating fur- 
naces for installation at the new seam- 
less tube mill of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., at East Youngs- 
town, O., recently were placed with 
the Chapman-Stein Furnace Co., Mt. 
Vernon, 0. The furnaces will be of 
the recuperative type and will have 
a capacity of 15 tons an hour. Coke 
oven gas probably will be used as 
fuel. 


NITED STOVE CO., successor to 

Michigan Crown Fender Co., has 
been incorporated to manufacture 
stoves, oil stoves, metal products and 
household utilities. It has bought the 
plant of the fender company at Ypsil- 
anti, Mich., with 55,000 square feet of 
floor, modern construction and fully 
equipped. E. E. Ferguson is president, 
John Londsky, secretary; R. B. Haig, 
treasurer, and C. M. Breed, superin- 
tendent. 

ee 

ENTRAL FOUNDRY CO., New 

York, manufacturer of cast iron 
pipe, has closed its several foundries in 
New York state, to devote its efforts to 
those in the South. The plant at 
Medina, N. Y., has just been aban- 
doned. The Medina plant was start- 
ed in 1878 by Albert Swett with a 
small foundry, which was enlarged 
almost to present size in 1880. In 
1898 the A. L. Swett Co. was bought 
by the Central Foundry Co., Mr. 
Swett retiring from active business. 
Soil pipe and fittings were made the 


principal output of the Medina plant. 
Plans are on foot by Medina business- 
men to acquire the plant and continue 
production of pipe. 
* * * 

RESIDENT A. L. HUMPHREY of 

the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
which also owns the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., states that the Switch & 
Signal company had entered into a 
contract with the Pennsylvania rail- 
road for installation of the Union’s 
system of continuous induction auto- 
matic train control, involving the 
equipping of more than 700 locomo- 
tives and more than 1000 miles of 
double track, at an expenditure of 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. 


* * * 


ATLANTIC BRIDGE CO., Roanoke, 

Va., which will build a new plant 
and remove its business to Greens- 
boro, N. C., will consolidate its branch 
offices with the main office at Greens- 
boro. The company builds _ steel 
bridges, concrete dams and highways 
and similar projects. W. A. Crab- 
tree is president, Ralph P. Coble, vice 
president; E. E. Hanks, secretary and 
contract manager and Selby Quattle- 
baum, assistant secretary. 


Oe) BH @ 
IRECTORS of the _ Cincinnati 
Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, 


have organized and elected officers 
as follows: Joseph Wolf president 
and treasurer, R. K. LeBlond vice 
president and Edward G. Schultz sec- 


retary. Plans are being made for 
removal of the works to a larger 
plant to allow expansion. The com- 


pany produces a full line of portable 
electric drills, grinders and buffers. 
* * * 

FTER several years of negotiation 

the contract for a Boston Statler 
hotel finally has been let to Dwight 
P. Robinson, Inc., New York, and ex- 
cavation work is to start at once. The 
new building which will combine an 
office and hotel will have a ground area 
of 80,000 square feet, will be 14 
stories high, and the hotel will contain 
1300 rooms. The office portion of the 
building will have 200,000 square feet 
of office space. The proposed build- 
ing has been designed by George P. 
Post & Sons, New York. It is esti- 
mated that 8000 tons of steel will 
go into the structure. 
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Obituaries 











OUIS SACKS, for many years one 
of the best known figures in the 
foundry industry in the New York 

district, died at Long Branch, N. J. 
Sept. 11. Born in Baltimore 74 years 
ago in extremely humble circumstance, 
Mr. Sacks headed toward New York 
at an early age. He first set up in 
business in the sale of shoes at New- 


ark, N. J. His business grew and 
he later branched out into the sale 
of shoemakers’ supplies. In_ that 


connection, about 40 years ago, he 


organized the Star Heel Plate Co. at, 


Newark, being a pioneer in the heel 
plate business. His purchases of iron 
castings grew to such a volume that 
he decided to make the castings him- 
self, and he set up his first foundry 
in 1902. At the time of his death 
his active companies included the 
Louis Sacks Iron Foundry, the New- 
ark Malleable Iron Works, the Star 
Heel Plate Co., the Ajax Foundry, 
and the Brass Founders Supply Co., 
all of Newark, In recent years he 
had paid attention particuarly to the 
production of malleable castings. All 
of these companies are controlled by 
a holding company, Louis Sacks Inc. 

Mr. Sacks was a member of the 
Newark Foundrymen’s association, the 
National Founders association and 
other bodies. He was president of the 
Atlantic Building & Loan association 


and the Traders Building & Loan 
association of Newark. 
ak ca * 


Edward P. Selden, former president 
of the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, 
Pa., died recently. 

aK cd co 

Stephen F. Sullivan, resident man- 
ager of the Ewald Iron Co. at Chi- 
cago, died at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Sept. 6, while on vacation. He was 
63 years old. 


*” * ~ 
Edwin Smeeth, president of the 
Smeeth-Harwood Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, died Aug. 29, at his home 


Funeral services 
He was 63 years 


in Oak Park, III. 
were held Sept. 1. 
old. 
* * k 
Thomas H. Russell, vice president 
and director of the American Fork 
& Hoe Co., Cleveland, since its or- 
ganization in 1902, died Sept. 9 in 
city hospital, Akron, O., following 
an operation. Mr. Russell was born 
‘ jn Jackson, Mich. and first was as- 
sociated with Withington & Cooley 
Mfg. Co., that city, manufacturer of 
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farm and garden tools. In 1902 he 
became manager and vice president 
for the American Fork & Hoe Co. of 
Geneva, O. He retired from active 
duties in 1918 due to ill health. 

* * -” 

A. W. Dow for many years identi- 
fied with the iron and steel trade on 
the Pacific coast, died at his home in 
Burlingame, Calif., Sept. 3, at the age 
of 49, after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Dow was connected with the Pacific 
Hardware & Steel Co. for many years 
and at the time that company merged 
with Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 
resigned and became representative for 
several eastern companies. Several 
years ago he entered into partnership 
with J. W. Judge under the name 
of Judge & Dow, representing Peer- 
less Drawn Steel Co., Apollo Steel 
Co., Allegheny Steel Co., Donner Steel 
Co., S. Severance Mfg. Co. and the 
West Virginia Rail Co. 

* ca * 

Bengt M. W. Hanson, inventor of 
manufacturing machines and other de- 
vices, and president of the Hanson- 
Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., 
died Sept. 7 after a week’s illness, at 
the age of 60. In 1916 he was vice 
president and works manager of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, and 
later resigned after 19 years service 
with that company to become vice 
president and general works manager 
for the Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Hanson served during the 
war as a member of the navy board, 
and was chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on machine guns of the general 
munitions board of the national de- 
fense council. He was widely known 
as a mechanical engineer. He had 
been a director of the S. K. F. Ball 
Bearing Co. also. 


Orient Best Tool Field 
(Continued from Page 689) 


marked testimonial to the superiority 
of American metalworking machinery. 

For reasons that require little com- 
ment, the trade with Russia, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Sweden has 
shown some decrease, but considering 
the volume shipped to the United 
Kingdom, France, Spain, and allowing 
for the conditions in Germany, Rus- 
sia and elsewhere, it would seem that 
the markets of Europe have shown 
a gratifying recovery. Considering 
the record of the past three years, 


it would appear that we have adequate 
information as needed to guide our 
foreign sales managers in establish- 
ing their sales policies for work in 


those markets. It seems that the 
time has come when conditions justify 
more careful sales work on _ behalf 
of American machinery in all of 


.these markets and the prospects for 


our trade depend not so much upon 
political and other conditions as upon 
the energy with which our products 
are represented there. 

Unfortunately, we in Washington 
are constantly giving the impression 
that the greatest obstacle to Ameri- 
can foreign trade in machinery is 
the inadaquate effort made on its be- 
half in these foreign markets. Too 
often, American machinery is not sold 
but rather it sells itself and while 
there are a few American manu- 
facturers who have developed care- 
fully executed plans for sales effort 
throughout the world, we gather the 
impression that too many others have 
failed to take full advantage of their 
opportunities in this respect. We 
find that certain manufacturers, whose 
export ratio is negligible, are com- 
peting with others who will manage 
to export anywhere from 25 to 60 
per cent of their production. 

It is our impression that the really 
large thing lying before us in con- 
nection with the foreign trade out- 
look in the machine tool field is not 
so much the condition of the various 
foreign markets for many of these 
are really hungry for American equip- 
ment. Nor is it a matter of foreign 
competition, for in reality most often 
American equipment can be found 
which is infinitely superior to that 
offered from abroad, a statement which 
is supported largely by the shipments 
constantly being made from this 
country into England and Germany. 
The big problem lies in the inadequate 
sales effort made on behalf of Ameri- 
can equipment in all foreign markets, 
and it is suggested that our manu- 
facturers would be well advised to 
review more their plans for sales effort 
in foreign markets to see if it is not 
possible to place the American in- 
dustry, both as represented by the 
individual plants and collectively, on 
a better basis in all foreign countries. 

The department of commerce in 
Washington will be delighted to co- 
operate in the solution of any of 
these problems and of course there 
are as many solutions as there are 
producers and markets, but one plan 
which has been creating greater in- 
terest recently has been the sugges- 
tion that noncompeting manufacturers 
form groups for collective sales effort. 
abroad. 
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Warehouse Demand Holding Steady 


Price Tendency Upward 
Although Revisions 
Are Lacking 


RON and steel warehouse inter- 
I ests are anticipating a heavy 

fourth quarter demand. Buying is 
holding steady at the rate of the 
past few weeks with slight increases. 
Prices tend upward although no ac- 
tual revisions of the list are being 
made from week to week. 

Steadiness characterizes the New 
York market. While trading is far 
from brisk, orders are in fairly con- 
sistent volume. Demand for shapes is 
the feature, reflecting a speeding up 
of construction. Prices are unchanged, 
with black and galvanized sheets still 
the weak spot in the market. 

Warehouse demand at Philadelphia 
is improved and some jobbers report 
the best average demand of the year. 
Generally buying is in about the same 
volume as before Labor Day. Prices 
are firm except on plates and shapes 
in which competition is keen. 

Buffalo warehouse sales are steady. 
Individual orders show slightly larger 
tendencies. Sheet demand continues a 
leader. Prices are steady. 

Business at Cincinnati continues to 
expand with commercial bars the most 
active item. Structurals and plates 
follow closely behind. Demand for 
sheets and pipe is less than for the 
corresponding period last month. 
While the general run of business 
involves small orders, the aggregate 
represents a good volume. Prices are 
unchanged and. firm. 

Dealers at Cleveland are en- 
couraged with prospects. Demand con- 
tinues in fair volume. Prices are 
firm and tend upward, following re- 
cent firmness. Some dealers report 
increases in tonnage of individual or- 
ders. 

St. Louis warehousemen report a 
lull in buying from all quarters dur- 
ing the past ten days or two weeks, 
and ascribe it almost entirely to ef- 
fects of the unseasonably hot weather. 
Generally August was ahead of a 
year ago, one leading interest report- 
ing total sales 15 per cent in excess 
of the same month in 1924. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Detroit warehouse products continue 
to move in good volume. Demand for 
some grades is irregular. Total ton- 
nage being moved is satisfactory and 
larger than earlier in the month. Pur- 
chasers appear to be buying with 
greater confidence. 








Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 









































































































































STEEL BARS 
Boston 8.265¢ 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 8.00¢ 
Cincinnati $.30¢ 
Cleveland $.10¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
Los Angeles 3.15¢ 
New York 8.24¢ 
BRINE ohas cisiccheseeosecstsnncivntens 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
Portland 2.85¢ 
PERE PP PMMGMOD:  .cceecccnsceccecseccesssens 8.30¢ 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ 
I OE scenic nite ata 8.25c¢ 
IRON BARS 
Boston 3.265c¢ 
Buffalo 8.30¢ 
RE RE OT 8.00c 
RPRIINEE “ans scostlocksctneennesniomiiad 8.30¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
New York 8.24¢ 
Philadelphia 3.20¢ 
St. Louis $.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
SR et ea 3.265c to . - 
NII nates csctesnsCracnendelibiieinss 
Chicago 2600 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ 
Cleveland 2.85c to 3.10c 
MMIII.” inisnpnstanseuadgsasansionmsonensiahioues 3.15¢ 
Los Angeles, C. L. ... 8.05c 
Los Angeles, L. C. ia 8.30¢ 
SEE); IEMNMIE senncomrvec. aaveccaseus 2.95¢ to 3.15¢ 
RO IAID in. cicscctocccccssesssctecesnes 2.90¢ to 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ to 2.60¢ 
San Francisco, C. Li ....scccccesoes 8.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L ....... 8.80c 
Seattle 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
MII | icicahintaticeibahbianivtiogetniivuialienpinaniiiis 3.365c 
Buffalo 8.40c 
Chicago ; 8.10¢ 
Cincinnati 8.40c 
Cleveland 8.20c 
Detroit. ........ 8.25¢ 
Los Angeles 3.15¢ 
New York ........... 8.84c 
Philadelphia 2.80c to 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 8.00c 
IES . snnicinveskacteenenintibieanendadeen 2.85¢ 
San Francisco 3.30¢ 
SIUM ‘urccnseaséeuccccorsontencastitutaccesoeres 8.85c 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.35¢ 
Boston 8.365c 
Buffalo $.40c 
Chicago 8.10c 
Cincinnati 3.40c 
Cleveland, %4-inch and thicker 8.20c 
Cleveland, 8/16-inch ...........0+ 8.425¢ 
Detroit 3.25¢ 
Detroit, 3/16-inch . ............s000 8.45¢ 
EE SERMON © sntesrasendetscensocnisancinen 8.15¢ 
New York 8.34c 
PII, pivcdatadindssedscmasteseionss 2.80c to 3.20c 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch .......... 3.00c to 3.40¢ 
Pittsburgh 8.00c 
Portland 8.25¢ 
San Francisco  ...ccccorccccocccccesssees 8.30c 
Seattle $.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.85¢ 





NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED escoas 





















































Boston, 8/16-inch 5e 
Buffalo :. roe 
CD cengeinvienetorsapreesmnnvcnemennins 3.50c 
Cincinnati ted 3.60c¢ 
Cleveland 8.10c 
Detroit 8.75¢ 
LOB ANGeleS  nccccccosccccccccccsccsecceoee 8.70¢ 
New York 3.89¢ 
PRE cnicciicicicecccticnsqinte 8.35¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
San Francisco csscccccrsccserscceecees 3.70¢ 
Seattle 4.25¢ 
St. Louis 3.60c¢ 
he N . ccheneeeetensanicnceenipormnarsiness 3.75c 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 

Boston 4.95c 
Buffalo 4.40¢ 
Chicago 4.00c 
Cincinnati 4.55c 
Cleveland nei 3.90c 
Detroit 4.40¢ 
i SARIS. ciscreneeinesetuervenesennen 

New York 3.90c to 4.35¢ 
PRGA, ..ccsacetrccicssserenssoccesoce 

Portland : 5.25¢ 
San Francisco cccccccccccoccsesoceresere a 4.65¢ 
Seattle 5.25¢ 



















































































St. Louis 4.50c 
St. Paul 4.25¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Boston 6.00¢ 
Buffalo 5.45¢ 
Chicago 5.00c 
Cincinnati 6.65¢ 
Cleveland 6.10¢ 
Detroit 5.50¢ 
Los Angeles — 26 ga.) ... 5.75¢ 
New York 4.85c to 5.25¢ 
PURO i cckscarncncnesstccdenesentcentl 5.45¢ 
Portland 5.75¢ 
OR ee eae 5.75c 
SPIE Gictdddiastsnncaseceainessetabareumcbiass 6.25¢ 
St. Louis 5.50¢ 
St. Paul 6.25¢ 
BANDS 
Boston 4.015¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 8.65¢ 
Cincinnati 8.95¢ 
Cleveland 8.85¢ 
Detroit 3.80c 
FOIE MINION Scick on cic caccssseniincoenevpsce 4.25¢ 
New York 8.99¢ 
pS 3.90¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 8.60¢ 
+, eee 4.25¢ 
San Francisco 4.15¢ 
SENT > ‘alnsdnitdasbicediavatinbaasanchisanicin 4.25¢ 
Se ENON: censdacisepsccneieticecassepeontiiinas 3.90c 
HOOPS 
Boston 5.50c 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.15¢ 
Cleveland 8.85¢ 
Detroit 4.30¢ 
New York 4.49¢ 
Philadelphia 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 8.60c 
ORIN = acai caccidcensibtcihieiondl 5.00c 
ea, ees 4.40c 





COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds Flata 









































and and 
hexagons squares 
Boston 3.95c 4.45c 
Buffalo 8.95¢ 4.45¢ 
Chicago 3.60c 4.10¢ 
CERN ais iccinsinceenticabacdinctess 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Cleveland 3.80c 4.30¢ 
Detroit 3.90¢ 4.40¢ 
ee a canaddancetasseataniact Cee” | ae 
ew Yor ins 4.5 
a ine coon 
ittsburgh 4.10¢ 
PONGRO I idiidiiciindiciceds CHRP * casi, 
San Francisco o.....cccdeccscccsee YT ——e 
Seattle .... .  — ————e 
SR I atest cdicccdeencattivenad ee 
“Rounds only. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.15¢ 
Buffalo 6.65c 
Chicago 7.15¢ 
Cincinnati 7.166 
Cleveland, over 500 pound lots 5.95¢ 
Detroit 6.30c 
New York 6.10¢ 
PUIRROIUIRIIR Saccctcececsccnsqcttactascorsere 6.10¢ 
Pittsburgh 6.80c 





FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
New York, duty paid 


Swedish hollow drill steel... 15.00¢ 
Swedish iron bars round........ 6.75¢ 
Flats and SQuaATes  ....cccccccceee 7.00¢ 


WELDED PIPE 
Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Black Galvanized 
+21 








Usinch butt .....cccccocccsccceseee —23 

% to %-inch butt ........ —36 — 83 
Winch Dutt  cccccccccccsseseveee 46 —29 
%-inch butt. ......... wee 51 —37 
1 to 8-inch butt . ww. =—6538 —39 
2-inch lap... 40 22 
2% to 6 inch 1 —48 —35 
7 and 8-inch lap —44 —17 
9 and 10-inch lap .... — 38 —14 


11 and 12-inch lap “ey —37 ee 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


Black Galvanized 
# to %&-inch butt ............ +44% +78% 
-inch +19 


eT 


aE —l1 + 
1 to 1%-inch butt ......... —14 + 
Sa be 
24-inch lap  ......csee0e a ia 
8 to 6-inch lap . ote 
7 to 12-inch lap + 
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from the Field of Industry 


Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 











' —<———— 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Electric 
Co., ‘109 North Eleventh street, has plans 
for a i1-story shop and foundry building to 
be erected at once. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—D. A. Oden, Box 984, 
Birmingham, is in the market for machinery 
and dies for making steel washers from steel 


sheets. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Casket 
Co., 2701 North Twenty-seventh street, John 
W. Cannon owner, will build an addition 
50 x 180 feet, two stories to enlarge its 
capacity 60 per cent. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Pitts Foundry Co. 
has leased the plant formerly occupied by 
the American Blakeslee Co., 5400 Second 
avenue, which it is equipping for foundry 
and machine shop production. 


FRUITVALE, CALIF.—Pacific Spring Co. 
is heaving plans made for a 2-story plant for 
the manufacture of steel springs. James W. 
Plachek, 2014 Shattuck avenue, Berkeley, Calif., 
is architect. 


LANKERSHIM, CALIF.—Columbia_  Refrig- 
erator Co., manufacturer of refrigerating ma- 
chinery, with main offices at San Francisco, 
ig completing a new plant here, including 
foundry, pattern shop, core 
Howard Seely is pres- 


machine shops, 
and assembly rooms. 
ident. 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—Taylor Motors Ince. 
will build a 1-story automobile manufacturing 
plant 75x150 feet. Assembling only will be 
done until further construction is finished. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Remington Type- 
writer Co., 374 Broadway, New York, will build 
a 3-story addition to its plant here. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Contract has been 
awarded by the Fafnir Bearing Co., manu- 
facturer of ball bearings, etc., for a $200,000 
plant addition, 6 stories, 60 x 165 feet. The 
Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston, was the 
successful bidder. 

GROVELAND, FLA.—A contract has been 
let by the city for construction of a water- 
works plant and distribution system to cost 
$40,000. 

TARPON SFRINGS, FLA.—City council is 
planning installation of a pumping plant for 
its municipal waterworks for which bonds 
have been approved. C. E. Burleson, Clear- 
water, Fla., is engineer. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Southwest Supply Co., 213 
Glenn building, is having plans made for a 
plant for the manufacture of corrugated pipe 
and wili need equipment. 

MANCHESTER, GA.—Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic railroad, L. L. Beall chief engi- 
neer, Atlanta, Ga., will make extensive im- 
provements to property here. 


AURORA, ILL.—<Aurora Ine.; 100 Main 
street, has been incorporated with $5000 
capital to manufacture electric fixtures, 
appliances and instruments by D. Gold- 


schmidt, John N. Kames and Louis J. Welter. 
Milroy, Kames & Feidott, 216 Mercantile 
block, is attorney. 

CHICAGO-—Mott Sand Blast Mfg. Co., 24 
South Clinton street, which has work in 


progress on an addition 75. x 125 feet, is in 


730 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











the market for machine tools, sheet metal 


tools and other equipment. 
CHICAGO—Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., 5750 
West Roosevelt road, has started construc- 
tion of a 38-story plant, 101 x 158 feet, 
for the manufacture of copper gaskets, at 
1101 South Menard street. 


CHICAGO—Crane Co., 836 South Mich- 
igan avenue, has awarded a contract to the 
Willcox Construction Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., for its 2-story factory branch in 
Brooklyn, 100x120 feet. 

CHICAGO—Lacy Hot Cup Mfg. Co., 5 
North LaSalle street, has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital to manufacture metallic 
devices by Frank R. Lacey, C. Vernecki and 
Emil H. Seeman. Will J. Bell, 69 West 
Washington street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Kloster Steel Corp., 1034 West 
Lake street, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to deal in steel, iron and other metals 
by C. A. Palmgren, Einar Lendeblad, and 
Gene Lendeblad. Anderson & Anderson, 69 
West Washington street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Day Beam Co., 19 South La- 
Salle street, has been incorporated with $50,000 
eapital to manufacture automobile accessories 
by Jay S. Brewer, Raymond Canaday, and 
Nola Thacker. John E. Anderson, 19 South 
LaSalle street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Cummings Car & Coach Co., 111 
West Monroe street, has been incorporated 
with $200,000 capital to manufacture railway 
appliances by Walter J. Cummings, O. N. 
Hebner and John T. Giblin. Gardner & Car- 
ton, 76 West Monroe street, are correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Union Tank Car Cc. has been 
granted permits to build its new plant at 
Robertdale, a suburb in the Calumet district. 
Includes machine shop, power house, car re- 
pair shop 150 x 500 feet, office building, gage 
shop and garage. 

CHICAGO—National Solder Co., 622 West 
Kinzie street, has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital to manufacture and deal in solder 
and its components by W. P. Whelan, Jacob 
Ginsberg and A. E. Eerewitz. Jacob B. 
Nathan, 69 West Washington street, is cor- 
respondent. 

CHICAGO—White Eagle Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., 2536 West Lake street, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to produce 
metals and ores by Harry Blitzsten, Benjamin 
Jaffe and Maurice A. Riskind. D’Ancona & 
Pflaum, 380 North LaSalle street, are corre- 
spondents. 

CHICAGO—Salvage Trading Co., 1039 West 
Congress street has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to prepare and deal in waste 
metals and other materials by Gertrude Hoff- 
man, Roy Fisher and Carl J. Hoffman. Ep- 
stein & Fejwell, room 1315. 11 South La 
Salle street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Burton Auto Corp., 2433 West 


Forty-eighth street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture springs for 
automobiles and automotive supplies, by Ed- 
ward A. Zimmerman, Harold J. Clark and 
Raymond A. Hayer. Zimmerman & Clark, 11 
North LaSalle street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Traffic Officer Corp., 646 North 
Michigan avenue, has been incorporated with 
200 shares no par value to manufacture 
various automotive devices by Peter Fleming, 
J. L. Mount, F. J. Gehrke. Brown, Brown & 
Brown, National Life building, are corre- 
spondents. 

CHICAGO—Acme Auto Washer Co., 549 
West Washington street, has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to manufacture devices 
for washing automobiles and other vehicles 
by Elbridge B. Pierce, Charles M. Price and 
Walter S. Uunderwood. Scott, Bancroft, Martin 
& MacLeish, 134 LaSalle street, are corre- 
spondents. 

DANVILLE, ILL.—Modern Machine Shop 
Inc. has leased larger quarters and will re- 
quire additional equipment. New plant is 
at 123 North Hazel street. 


ERIE, ILL.—Erie Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital to manufacture 
implements, tools and devices by Earl L. 
Scott, Carl Peterson, J. B. Hahn, William 
Lunning, L. C. Matthews, B. L. Pfundstein. 
Earl L. Scott, Erie, is attorney. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Gates Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of automotive supplies, will rebuild 
the portion of its plan destroyed by fire. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—A dam nearly’ two 
miles long is to be built here by the fed- 
eral government to increase the stage of 
water in the Ohio river to 9 feet and thus 
aid transportation by water. The Louis- 
ville Hydro-Electric Co., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., has _ been 
granted permission to erect a power station 
in connection with the dam to develop 108,- 
000 horse power at the start. The plant 
will be built by the Byllesby Management & 
Engineering Corp., Chicago. 

NEWPORT, KY.—Higgins Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of hardware specialties, will build 
a 2-story addition 66x89 feet. J. Mays & 
Sons, Fort Thomas, Ky., has the general 
contract. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Carbine-Harang Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co. Inc., has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital by James M. 
Carbine, 2403 Canal street, and A. O. Harang. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Texas & Pacific rail- 
road, E. F. Mitchell chief engineer, 1003 
Texas & Pacific building, Dallas, Tex., has 
let a contract to V. E. Ware, 1614 East 
Missouri street, El Paso, Tex., for new 
terminal buildings, including roundhouse, ma- 
chine and blacksmith shops, power house 
and car repair shed. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Baltimore Ruggles Truck 
Co., 1429 Maryland avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with $15,000 capital by John J. O’Brien 
and Charles Melhado. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Mitchell Bumper Corp., 
18 West Saratoga street, has been incorporated 
to manufacture automobile bumpers by Otto 
Praeger and William Stinespring. 


BOSTON—Board of education, George S. 
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McLaughlin architect, 80 Boylston street, will 
build a l1-story machine shop 60x125 feet in 
the Charlestown district. 


BOSTON—Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, 
Mich., has rejected bids on proposed assembling 
plant at Somerville and will ask new tenders. 
A. Kahn Ine., 1000 Marquette building, is 
architect. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Burr Machine Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to do a general manufacturing business in 
machinery and tools by R. F. Schumacher, 
F. T. Stowe and Joseph F. Buhr. 


DETROIT—General Motors Corp. has 
started a program of enlargement for its 


malleable iron works which will double its 
capacity. 
DETROIT—Detroit City Gas Co., Clifford 


street, is in the market for equipment for 
its automobile service station and _ repair 
department. 

DETROIT—James Motor Valve Co., manu- 


facturer of automobile parts, is having plans 
made for an addition, which will require new 
equipment . 

DETROIT—American Junk Co, has been in- 
corporated with $5000 capital to prepare and 
market steel and iron scrap by Alexander 
Heller, Ida Goldstein and Sam Goldstein, 928 
Adelaide street. 

DURANT, MICH.—Simplicity Engineering 
Co. has been incorporated with $150,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture screening and conveying 
machinery. It will buy pulleys and castings, 
doing assembling in its own shops. 

FLINT, MICH.—Flint Brass Works, S. A. 
and G. J. Gutman, owners, will build an 
addition to enlarge its capacity. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Rozes Mfg. Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $6000 capital 
to manufacture electrical goods by Henry R. 
Meyerling and Milton Z. Rosenfield, 1346 Sher- 
man street. 

HOLLAND, MICH.—Acme_ Brass Works 
Inc., is adding a brass forging department 
in which two hammers and auxiliary appar- 
atus will be installed. 


JACKSON, MICH.—-Morrison Metal Stamp- 


ing Co. has let a contract for a _ 1l-story 
plant 118 x 150 feet. 
JACKSON, MICH.—Jackson Motor Shaft 


Co. is building a 1-story addition for which 
equipment is required. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Northern Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with 8500 shares no par 
value to do a general manufacturing business 
by Albert T. Jones, Jackson; William J. 
Moore, 925 Edison avenue, Detroit; and John 
A. Lange, Western Springs, II. 

LANSING, MICH.—Lindell Drop Forge Co. 
is completing an addition which will be 
equipped with hammers and will add to its 
capacity. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Muskegon Motor Spe- 
cialties Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital and 10,000 shares no par value to 
manufacture machinery and supplies by Wil- 
son McLaughlin, Harris E. Galpin and Fred 
L. Flanders, Water and Terrace streets. 

ROMEO, MICH.—Romeo Foundry & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
and 2500 shares no par value by H. D. 
Rumsey, C. E. Brinker and G. M. Sparks. 

ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Royal Oak Tool & 
Machine Co. has started production in _ its 
new plant and is having plans made for 
an addition to double its present capacity. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—R-C Valve Co. Inc. has 


been incorporated with $5000 capital to 
manufacture oil pan drain valves by Percy 


A. Curran, M. E. Curran and Alvah J. Ray- 
mond, 201 Rellis street. 

BLUE EARTH, MINN.—Canning factory 
being considered by several business men in- 
cluding I. A. Nelson, D. B. Murphy, A. H. 
Wolf and M. H. Haase, to cost $80,000. 


CASS LAKE, MINN.—Minneapolis, St. Paul 


& Sault Ste. Marie railroad has awarded 
general contract to Pfeffer Constr. Co., 402 
Builders Exchange building, Duluth, for a 
brick and fireproof depot. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Superior Shipbuilding 
Ce. will wreck o.d power plant 2+: build 
new power plant and machine shop. R. J. 


Close is superintendent. 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minnesota Power & 
Light Co., 30 West Superior street, has 


awarded general contract to J. D. Harrold, 
125 East First street, for a 1-story power 
station at Lakeside. 


MILACA, MINN.—Work has been started 
on a building to house auxiliary power plant 
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of Farm Tools 


Increasing 


Washington, Sept. 15.—Shipments of 
agricultural implements from the 
United States in July were larger 
than for any other month in the pres- 
ent year, except in March and April. 
The declared valuation of them was 
$7,270,292. The gain over July, of 
last year, amounted to nearly $3,000,- 
000 in value, and the value of the 
exports in July, this year, amounted 
to nearly $2,000,000 more than in 
June. 

The largest item exported was 
wheel tractors and a considerable in- 
crease was shown over both June, 
1925, and July, 1924. The number of 
wheel tractors exported during July, 
this year, was 3533 and the value was 
$2,235,583. This represented an in- 
crease of more than 60 per cent in 
the number of tractors exported and 
of almost 100 per cent in the value 
as compared with July, 1924. 

The second largest item in July of 
this year was threshers, of which 1159 
valued at $1,117,903 were exported, 
as compared with 850 valued at $841,- 
101 exported in July, 1924. Exports 
of threshers in July, 1925, showed an 
increase of approximately 200 per cent 
in both the number and value ex- 
ported as compared with June. Plows 
was the next largest item and in July 
of this year 20,129, valued at $514,- 
789, were exported, as compared with 


15,485 valued at $277,066 in July, 
1924. 
The exports during the seven 


months ended in July, amounted to 
$43,413,467, which was an increase of 
approximately $6,000,000 over the cor- 
responding period last year. 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


Eastern Minnesota Power Co. 


to cost $15,000. 


is owner. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Marrin Foundry 
Co., 416 Lincoln street NE, is building a 1- 


story, 40x85-foot reinforced concrete foundry. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—General contract 
has been awarded to J. C. Nelson & Son, 915 
Broadway NE, for 2-story, reinforced concrete 
and steel factory building for the McGill 
Colortype Co. Ekman, Holm & Co., 302 
Phoenix building, are architects. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co., 2854 Minnehaha avenue, 
has been awarded contract to furnish steel 
castings as ordered at $175 per ton for pump- 
ing and filtration plant being built at Fridley 
Park at a cost of $3,000,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Minneapolis & 
St. Paul Inter-City Bridge commission has 
awarded the Kalman Steel Co., a $100,000 
steel contract for the Ford bridge over Mis- 
sissippi river at new Ford plant. Total cost 
of bridge $1,500,000. James O. Heyworth, 606 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, is the gen- 
eral contractor. 


MOORHEAD, MINN.—R. G. Price, city 
clerk, is taking bids for a 2-story fireproof 
steel sash power plant to cost $25,000. Toltz, 
King & Day Inc., thirteenth floor, Builders 
Exchange, St. Paul, are the engineers. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—General contract has 
been awarded to H. C. Struchen, 405 Dakota 
building, for a gas reduction plant for the 
Ford Motor Co., to cost $250,000. 


JOPLIN, MO.—Eagle Picher Lead Co. J. 
Edward Webb general manager, is building 
a metal plant 100 x 325 feet at Smelter Hill. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Scott Two-Stroke Mo- 
tor Co. has been incorporated with $250,000 
capital by Robert Cooper, 709 Main street 
and Orlo Hudson. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—R. P. Rice System 
Inc. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture automobile accessories by 
R. P. Rice, 3800 Locust street, and others. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Die Casting 
& Stamping Corp. has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital by Sidney C. Walker, 
6426 Jefferson street, and others. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—R. W. Yates Laundry 
Machine Co., 321 East Eleventh street, C. B. 
Sloan manager, will build a l-story plant 145x 
150 feet. General contract to C. B. Mauns. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Columbian Steel Tank 
Co., West Twelfth street, A. A. Kramer man- 
ager, is having plans prepared for the second 
unit of its new plant, to be erected as soon 
as the first portion is completed. 


ST. LOUIS—Solvay Process Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture chemicals by 
George M. Wells and Rowland S. Baker. 


ST. LOUIS—Jacob Guth Tractor Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture tractors, by Jacob Guth, 1109 


High street, and others. 


BAYONNE, N. J.—New Jersey Steel Drum 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital and 200 shares no par value to man- 
ufacture steel receptacles by Cornelius J. 
Brownriff, Jersey City; James J. O’Connell, 
Bayonne; George D. Frommel, Hoboken. Wil- 


liam G. Chittick, New York, is attorney. 
HILTON, N. J.—Industrial Foundries has 


been incorporated with 1000 shares no par 


value to operate foundries by Lee L. Linehan, 
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HE AMERICAN’ ENGI- 

NEERING CO., of Phila- 

delphia, announces the fol- 
lowing representatives for the 
sale of its ammonia compressor: 
American Refrigerating Co., 933 
North Twenty-seventh street, Al- 
lentown, Pa.; Baender Engineer- 
ing Co., Parsons, Kans.; Barstow 
Sales Co. Ine., 1007 Locust 
street, St. Louis, Mo.; J. J. Bunz, 
1605 East Ninth street, Kansas 
City, Mo.; El Paso Engineering 
Co., 712 North Oregon street, El 
Paso, Texas; Harrison Machine 
Co., 144 Platt street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Hines Manufacturing Co., 
418 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md.; Lutz & Dunn, 1715 
Webster street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Martin Wright Electric 
Co., 308 East Houston street, 
San Antonio, Texas; H. G. Miller 
& Co. Inc., 2122-24 Sprague ave- 
nue, Spokane, Wash; L.  L. 
Priskey, 1318 Wildwood avenue, 


Jackson, Mich.; Refrigerating 
Service Co., 307 Union Trust 
building, Cincinnati, 0.; Rocky 
Mountain Engineering & Supply 


Co., 8 Third street, Great Falls, 
Mont.; F. Ronstadt Co. Inc., Tuc- 
son, Ariz.; R. M. Shad, 430 Tay- 
lor avenue, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Milk Machinery Co., 
Fifteenth and Madison streets, 
Louisville, Ky.; A. A. Topp, 1347 
Garfield avenue, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Universal Ice Machine & Supply 
Co., 608 Puyallup avenue, Tacoma, 
Wash.; A. T. Vick Co. Inc., 1020 
Capital avenue, Houston, Texas; 
Wright-Zeigler Co., Sullivan 





Industrial Business Changes 


Square, Charlestown, Mass.; Re- 
frigerating Construction Corp., 
140 East Twenty-fifth street, New 
York. 


* * cd 
Bay State Collapsible Tube Co., 
Leominster, Mass., manufacturer 


of metallic tubing, recently organ- 
ized, will occupy a building for- 
merly used by the Modern Tool & 
Die Co. at Leominster. 

* * * 


Atlantic Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va., has decided to remove its 
plant to Greensboro, N. C., where 
it has bought a site for a plant. 
Offices will be at 628 Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance building. 

c. 22 


Peerless Spring Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has bought a plant which 
will be made its permanent home. 
Offices are at 2626 Martha street 
and the plant is at 2626 Collins 
street. 

* * * 

Carnegie Lead & Zinc Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has changed its name to 
the Carnegie Metals Co., inasmuch 
as it no longer deals in lead. A 
change in the form of its capi- 
talization also was made. 

cad * * 


Morrison Machine Products Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
lathe collets and screw machines, 
is removing its plant to Elmira, 
N. Y., where its new plant will 
double its capacity. 

* a * 

Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, 

O., will remove its plant to Los 


Angeles where a site has been 

bought. It manufactures ornamen- 

tal street lighting standards and 

has a large market on the coast. 
ce Oe 


Critchfield & Co. has appointed 
Hal G. Trump manager of its 
Detroit office. He formerly was 
treasurer and general manager 
of Campbell, Ewald & Co., and 
previously was in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Green, Ful- 
ton, Cunningham Co. 

* * * 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of electrical 
equipment, has acquired the busi- 
ness of Payne-Dean Ltd., Stam- 
ford, Conn., manufacturer of valve 
control apparatus and signal sys- 
tems, absorbing officers of the lat- 
ter into its organization. 

* * BY 


The Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
7400 South Loomis street, Chi- 
cago, has sold the manufacturing 
and sales rights to its safety eye- 
glass shield for grinding wheel 
operators to the Chicago Eye 
Shield Co., 2300 Warren street, 
Chicago. 

* * ae 

Lexington Mill & Supply Co., 
Lexington, Ky., a subsidiary of 
the West Virginia-Kentucky Mill 
& Supply Co., with headquarters 
at Huntington, W. Va., has been 
merely connected with the Van 
Matthew Bain of Lexington, for- 
merly connected with the Van 
Deren Hardware Co. of Lexing- 
ton. 








Frank J. Linehan and James A. McCarthy. 
L. L. Linehan, Hilton, is attorney. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Acme Handle Co., 
228 Orient avenue, will build a 1-story plant 
100x140 feet. General contract to P. F. 
Redfern & Son, 569 Jackson avenue. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Themeloid Co. has been 
incorporated with $125,000 capital to manufac- 
ture celluloid goods by Edward K. Madan, 
Brooklyn; Louis Relles and Estelle Bohrer, 
Newark, Harry Dorken, Newark, is attorney. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Vacuum Insulation Corp. 
has been. incorporated with 20,000 shares no 
par value to conduct a manufacturing busi- 
ness by George F. Seymour Jr., Raymond D. 
Carter, Newark; Paul J. O'Neill, South Orange. 
George F. Seymour, Newark, is attorney. 


BATAVIA, N. Y.—Seneca Sewing Ma- 
chine Corp. has been incorporated with 2500 
shares at $100 each and 25,000 common no 
par value by J. R. Phillips, J. A. Kolassa 
and C. D. Kennedy. “A. Dutcher, Buffalo, 


is attorney. 


BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—A. & J. Mfg. 
Co., aluminum ware, E. H. Johnson manager, 
is having plans made for a 2-story addition 
96x100 feet. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Hawley Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with 500 shares no par 
value by B. F. Hawley, P. C. Sherman and 
L. J. Waite. Merchant, Waite & Waite, 
Binghampton, are attorneys. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Rice & Adams Corp., 180 
Chandler street, manufacturer of dairy ma- 
chinery, is building a’ new plant at Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. O. Adams is manager. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Riverside Foundry Corp. 
has been incorporated with $40,000 capital 
to operate a foundry by G. Rykert, C. L. 
Rykert and F. W. Choate. R. L. Wells, Buf- 
falo, is attorney. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Spar Mills has 
been incorporated with 1250 shares at $100 
each and 38750 common no par value to 
prepare feldspar and its products by R. D. 


Jones, C. H. Timerman and N. H. Timerman. 
Timerman, Buffalo, are attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Murdoch Machine Corp., 101 
Park avenue, has been incorporated with 
$150,000 capital to manufacture dishwashing 
machines. H. S. Hart is president. 


NEW YORK—Stone & Webster, Inc., Bos- 
ton, have been engaged by the International 
Motor Co., 25 Broadway, to erect a 2-story, 68 
x 275-foot plant addition at South Plainfield, 
N: J. 


NEW YORK—United States Blind Stitch 
Machine Corp. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture sewing ma- 
chines, by J. Schifter, and J. and M. Bruno. 
S. Mandelbaum, 277 Broadway, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—H. P. Motor Parts has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture automotive specialties by J. Goebel, N. 
C. Helman and F. Musso. J. Brenner, 291 
Timerman & Timerman, Buffalo, are attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Guatemalan-American Metal 
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Co. has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
to manufacture zinc ore products by O. Suss- 


man and H. Steele. 
is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Stalwart Electrical Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
to manufacture lamps by M. W. Schwartz, 
and M. Bader. D. H. Rubin, 15 Park Row, 
is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Regulax Diesel Engine Corp. 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares no 
par value by J. Nelson, M. Gison and H. P. 
P. Coe. G. N. W. McNaughton, 501 Fifth ave- 
nue, is attorney. 


S. Brenner, 120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK—Portorican Commercial Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture agricultural implements by M. 
L. Mora, J. G. Matthews and A. Cerrina. 
Oleott, Mestro & Gonzalez, 115 Broadway,( are 
attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Bradley Equipment & Supply 
Corp. has been incorporated with 100 shares 
no par value to manufacture machinery by 


F. B. Lincoln, W. H. Naugle and W. F. 
Lynch. E. J. Welsh, 20 Broad street, is at- 
torney. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—J. B. Wise Inc., 


Mill and Moulton streets, L. B. Mitchell 
president, will rebuild the burned portion 
of its plant. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C.—vUtilities com- 
mission is seeking bids for motor-driven 
pumping machinery and accessories for its 
enlargement of the sewage disposal plant. 
William C. Olsen, Raleigh, N. C., is consult- 
ing engineer. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Pressu Washer Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital by Paul S. Kelly and R. N. King. 

CLEVELAND—Lakewood Engineering Co., 
Lloyd Brown president, will build a 1-story 
addition 62x120 feet, the general contract be- 
ing awarded the Austin Co., Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND—Draper Mfg. Co., C. R. 
Draper president, Ninety-first and Crane av- 
enue, has let contract to the George A. 
Rutherford Co. for an addition 100x100 feet 
to its steel barrel manufacturing plant. 

DAYTON, O.—Dayton Fabricated Steel Co. 
has been organized to conduct a steel fab- 
ricating and ornamental iron works in part 
of the former plant of the Barney & 
Smith Car Co., on Monument avenue. Wil- 
liam H. Ortman is president. 

DAYTON, O.—Delco Light Co. has taken 
over the buildings at Moraine City, O., for- 
merly occupied by the General Motors Co. 
















Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 





Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 514% per 

GQEUE . FROM. cccnrersnesesnescnscnsennceese 
— bessemer, 5114 per cent 

ron 
Old Range nonbessemer, 514% 

per cent iron on... estmjenevsentt 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51144 per 

cent iron 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 58 to 63 





$4.55 
4.40 
4.40 
4.25 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 
58 to 65 per cent... nominal 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 









Pennsylvania, No. 1 ........-+++.$43.00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 0. 35.00 to 40.00 
Gi Os 2? cccrseseenseescstsimeene 43.00 to 46.00 
Ga FUG. D. ccrneeicmininn seveveee 88.00 to 40.00 
THimois, No. 1 cccccccocscssssessereeee 40.00 to 43.00 
THlinois, NO. 2  cccccccossssccessereesee 86.00 to 40.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 ccccccccsoreee 48.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 ..... aserveee 40.00 to 48.00 
Missouri, No. 1 ..... .. 41.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 2 . 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland, No. 1 .. .. 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2  cccccccccccsssseeeee 39.00 to 42.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania  ....cccrsccescrersercreeeses $40.00 
Chicago 49.00 
Birmingham scsssessesseeess 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 


9S =. 4% = Bi tcc ale $65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
OD = GG © BH ccm inion $48.00 











research department and the Dayton Wright 
Co. and will operate it as a second plant. 
The main plant is also being enlarged. Equip- 
ment will include conveyors, sheet metal han- 
dling machines and porcelain ovens. 

ENID, OKLA.—Miller Boiler & Tank Co., 
recently organized, is in the market for a 
splitting shear to cut %-inch stock, a 34- 
foot floor radial drill and a power saw. 
T. L. Miller is president. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Leland Truck Equipment 
Co., 80 North Owasso street, has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital by H. R. Le- 
land president and H. C. Adelhelm secretary. 

FLEETWOOD, PA.—Fisher Body Corp., 
Clarence R. Bitting treasurer, General Mo- 
tors building, Detroit, is having plans pre- 
pared for an addition to its plant. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—National Radiator Co. 
has awarded a contract to Smith & Bauman, 
New Castle, for a boiler shop and fuondry 
addition. 

PHILADELPHIA—Thornton-Fuller Auto Co., 
Parkway and Eighteenth street, has awarded 
a contract for a 4-story building 300 x 300 
feet, for a service and sales building. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Southern railroad 
has a program of improvements for terminals 
here, including large shops. 


COSTER, TENN.—Southern railroad, 1300 


plans prepared for rebuilding its repair and 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 





Ce GE GU CRG cnccicariccccrssieteinee 9.00 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 

eS ee ree 9.00 to 10.00 
Riff low phosphorus, 65 to 6 

per cent 9.50 to 10.00 
Swedish and Norwegian 


low 
68 per cent...... 11.00 to 11.56 
foundry or basic, 66 


phosphorus, 
Swedish 
to 68 








per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Washed vel, Kentucky and 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 fines mines, per net ton. $16.00 
to 54 per cent. 8.50 to 9.00 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Algerian foundry and basic, paid eastern tidewater, per 
50 to 64 per cent... 8.50 to 9.00 et ton 16.50 to 17.50 
= —_—_—_ 
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cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 


tained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.. nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 


plans prepared for rebuidling its repair and 
car building shops recently burned. 


HARRIMAN, TENN.—The Baker Car Co. 
has bought the plant of the William J. Oliver 
Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and will remodel 
it for the manufacture of mining machinery 
and cars. 

JACKSON, TENN.—Southern Engine & 
Boiler Co., Hubert C. Edwards general man- 
ager, recently reorganized, is having plans 
made for extensions to provide for enlarging 
its line of production. 

LENOIR CITY, TENN.—Lenoir Car Works, 
Z. B. Wilson general manager, is building 
a car building shop with complete equipment 
for production of steel cars. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Orange Car & Steel 
Co., Second National Bank building, has 
taken a contract from the Markle Steel Co. 
Houston Life & Trust building, for a steel 
shed 100 x 400 feet on Leeland street. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Norfolk & Western rail- 
road is planning a water softening plant at 
Richlands, W. Va. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad, W. J. Harahan president, will 
make considerable additions to facilities here, 
including a new boilershop near the present 
one, 140 x 404 feet, equipped with one 50- 
ton and two 15-ton traveling cranes and 
several 2 and 5-ton jib cranes, as well as 
much machine tool equipment. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Baldwin Tool 
Works will build a branch plant at Chester, 
S. C., to enlarge its output. 

SAINT MARYS, W. VA.—Radial Ball Bear- 
ing Trolley Wheel Co. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to manufacture trolley 
wheels by O. C. Barkwell and H. A. Car- 
penter. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Home Electric Ap- 
pliance Co. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital by John P. Hare and E. §S. 
Hare. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—Madsen & Petersen Inc., 
646 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn., 
have taken the contract at $77,386 for 
building the boiler house of the new Central 
High school. The equipment will now be 
purchased. Architect John D. Chubb, 109 
North. Dearborn street, Chicago, is in charge. 

MILLTOWN, WIS.—Contract let to Ny- 
man Constr. Co., Cumberland, for canning fac- 
tory costing $135,000. R. A. Peabody is ar- 
chitect. 

MILWAUKEE—Central board of purchases, 
J. A. Nicholson purchasing agent, is in 


(Concluded on Page 736) 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 


~.Washed, 48 to 45 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
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Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points lese 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 


higher net. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
SERGE ccvadccccccecseesoce 45 19% 
% and HM-inch ........+++- 51 25% 
Dheineh . gencvecscs 66éssden 46 ay 
DEGER cocceccesccsecedece 60 48% 
1 to 3 -inch ceccccccccess 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
BOE cobdicccecccsncocexe 55 43% 
2M% to G-imch ....cceeecees 59 47% 
0p Biden. cavoceness es « 6 43% 
9 and 10-inch ......eese0% 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch ......-ce0- 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
1 GO S-Ameh ccccccccsccces 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
BPTPETE TTL Eee ee 53 Ny 
2% to 6-inch ...... seccee OF 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
H-inch ...cecscsccccevese 41 324% 
M and P-inch ......0e+6> 47 10% 
DOERR cccceccocncees coco oe 42% 
SEAMED ccccoceccececose oo = 47% 
1 to 1%-inch ....... bcote Se 49% 
ZB to S-imch ccccccccvsccces 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
rere ar 53 42K 
2% to 4-inch ...cccccces a 46% 
ee Oh ONE accccccosuse 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch ...... peveccces $2 39% 
9 amb TO-4RGR. cccciccccces 45 32% 
11 and 12-inch ........0. 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
SEARO coccccseccsesseece 42 32% 
% to 1M-inch ......eseeee 45 35% 
2 to 2MH-inch ....seeeeees 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
BERGR . 000 c0ccccccscercces 41 32% 
2% to 4-inch ......- eccce 43 _ sh 
4% to G-inch ...c.cseeee 42 33% 
7 to B-inch ..ccccececsess 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
% and H-inch ......++. +11 +39 
M-inch cecccscsecsesess 
4: HBG cccocecsccccccce 28 11 
to 1M-inch ...seeees> 30 13 
P eld 
1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application 
Z-inch .....+6. seeseeccee 
2% to 6-inch ......++. ° 26 11 
3 to 6-inch .....+.+. a0ses 28 13 
7 to 12-inch ......... See 26 fl 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt ages 
% and #-inch ...... +19 +84 
M%-inch ...... Coceessece ° 21 7 
BEAMCR cccccccccsess oe 28 12 
1 to 1%-inch gas eéne 30 14 
Lap Weld 
B-inch « .scececerece _ 3 ' 
2% to 4-inch osoncnbive 29 1§ 
4% to 6-inch ......... “ 28 14 
7 tO B-inch .rccocccses . 21 7 
B to IW-inch cecccceees 16 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 





¥%-inch +59% 
¥%-inch +40 
l-inch +40 
1%-inch ° +40 
IGb SOG oo cv cocceevess - +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
3 to 4-inch ...... eocece 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch ...... coos + 9 +18 
GG * sv cvcecnntsancued » +12 
Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL re Welded) 
2 and 23-inch ....cccccccccccsees . 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch Siebeeas ee, 33 off 
3-inch ..... obsblsdae cs edbsisddcve 36 off 
3% to 336-inch ....cccsccccees +2--38% Off 
4 00 USedmehk cccccccccccccce conse, 
CHARCOAL IRON 
1%-ineh.. SSVTCT CST SeUVCT SS +22 
TOEEBOR cocovescocess chicane beens -» $12 
2 and 2%-inch ...... 0060 ,ansuse + 2 
2% to Seimch ..ccccccccccecccees . 3 
33%] to 4-inch ....ccececeeveeece se 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 

DUN dubahaeenadecsad 6 ens <aa5 nwo, Oe 
OE es eee er ee 48 off 
1%-inch ..... dudes cbvswebeveseeds . 32 off 
2 and 2%-inch rr ee 
3% and 2¥-inch ...... sons caches 35 off 

BOE SbbSccccdds s¥cctccc Sevasee -- 41 off 
re — 3%-inch vaeees pstedvecss Rae 
OS Ee ee ee - 46 off 
4%. *s OE UN sc esesecesncsee - 41 off 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

Band DiS daae osccocccescces aneepe 30 off 
Hy and 2%-inch 38 off 

BN Geces sees dees 44 off 
fr and 3%-inch 46 off 


4-inch ee ee eee Sena 49 off 
145 and 6-inch .... 


SEAMLESS STEEL ne 
BOILER TUBE 





Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 11-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ......... 55 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent ......... 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch Sbbabeccoessconerd 12-gage 14%c 
DOGG. avenddccavcces ees ll-gage 156 
WEED nc clicheoatecsest do - 10-gage 16c 
SEE. ne pd06e 5s cress see 12-gage 160 
BIG AO 6.66000 cence cee ++» ll-gage 17e 
MERTEN . 6c cdnccecccesseces 10-gage 18e 
3-inch ..... odeu c eneaatinn - .7-gage 330 
DD. Kcscuacsséueseee 9-gage 50c 
DOUG sc cnccoensnesees 9-gage 520 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or oon- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Specifi- 
cations for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, % -inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for % inch or 








Discounts and Extras 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down 
to but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 
0 inches long up to published limit in 
length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. 
Extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 
to weight— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
DG: Secuuuunshenscssaweuateonecs 050 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
SNOE cnal a nohhnd hs idhdes.camaeen 18c 
Over 115 “inches to and ee 120 
PP PPS Tre Pe eee .15¢ 


ow 125 inches to and including 128 
DE Sinndbicougusda so0ae so 09.65% .50c 

Plates less than Y%-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 inches to and including 84 


ROO 5:10:16: 05:50 0 sods dvs xdSOTD 0 64 0 v8 lc 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 

ME: Ghewad x05 440: G0n en 50 a0abs 00 .200 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

PE souebiwekeisaedhecedvsosvans .30c 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates % inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including  s-inch; or lighter than 18.2 
pounds per square foot to and pocineene :3 ’ . 
pounds per square foot .........+.. 
Plates Over 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage to and ia- 
cluding ¥-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including fo 
2 


pounds per square foot ............ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

SOUR. + cs s dake cand canned s vaca sees .36c 

QUALITIES 

POO. DI cnante séanrcedccencs -. 100 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ........ -15c 
Ordinary firebox steel ...........005 .20c 
Stillbottoms . steel cise cisscccesssce - 30c 
Locomotive firebox steel ..........+- .50c 
A EE. .ccGbheteareeesssons 00% 1.506 


Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications for Medium or Soft 
DE. dks sana dshbaven estes seen cs .10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. 8&8. 
- Dept., or equivalent specifica- vom 
Boiler’ steel subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
- ey classes A and B... 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
a ar ee rt 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 

INSPECTION 
MEE) inapectiOR ccccccccccccescces No extra 


Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau di- 
rect to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH or DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet..No oe 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive..... 

Under 3 feet to 2 feet iziclusive.. .25c 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... .50¢ 
Weer 1 SOGR xcvccccecevcs.00.0 0% d's -» 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to ‘100 feet inclusive. . .45c 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus 0Se for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight euts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra ...eseseeeees saswes 2000 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than jour straight cuts. 


(Sketches cannot be eheared with re 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra .....cccccceccesesee 206 
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An assembled group of 
Sivyer Electric Alloy Cast 
Steel Shoes for the 


Truk-Trak. 
SIVYER SD aastncs 


DEPENDABLE 


Cast for Hard Service 


Sivyer Electric and Alloy Castings 
are built for hard service. In addi 
tion to thecareful foundry grention 
that assures unusual trueness to 
pattern with its resulting low ma- 
chining costs, they are of excep- 
tional strength and physical prop- 
erties. 


Representative Physical 
Properties of Sivyer Alloy 
Castings after annealing: 


Sivyer Vanadium Electric 
Furnace Steel 


Tensile Strength_____- 85,000 Ibs. 
Tee Pemtt..4....<.. 50,000 Ibs. 
Elongation in 2"'__________- 22 
Reduction of Area__.._-.--- 30 


Sivyer Nickel Electric 
Furnace Steel 


Tensile Strength______ 95,000 Ibs. 
os OS 60,000 Ibs. 
Eloneation in 2. 26 .0den0c 25 

Reduction of Area_____----- 35% 


Sivyer Chrome Electric 
Furnace Steel 


Tensile Strength___-__- 95,000 Ibs. 


Yield Point.......... 55,000 Ibs. 
Elonenies 40.6. ..,...«0c<+-4~ 18 
Reduction of Area___._.__-- 25 


Sivyer Chrome Nickel Electric 
Furnace Steel 


Tensile Strength__-_-- 100,000 Ibs. 
¢ 8S ea 65,000 a 
eS jg eile 
Reduction of Area_.....--- 5 


Send Blue Prints 


If you are having trouble with parts 
cast or made in other metals or by 
other methods send us blue prints 
of them. Recommendations will be 
made without obligating you in 
any way. 














A semi-assembled group 
of the same shoes. 


Assembled Without Machining 


and Four Times the Service 


HE castings pictured above are shoes for the 

Truk-Trak,a continuous crawler-track, trac- 
tion device for motor trucks. On a five hundred 
mile test run, heat treated Sivyer Electric Alloy 
Cast Steel Shoes furnished four times the 
service previously obtained from shoes cast in 
ordinary steel. In spite of the extraordinary 
conditions that were encountered, and even 
sought, on the test run not a single Sivyer Shoe 
failed. In addition to this unusual exhibition of 
tough resistance to wear Sivyer Alloy Shoes 
effect a decided saving in machining costs. 
They are assembled into completed tracks, 
without machining. These two factors, resist- 
ance to wear and minimized machining are 
leading manufacturers everywhere to turn to 
Sivyer Electric and Sivyer Electric Alloy Steel 
Castings for their parts that bear the wear or 
carry the load. 
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Construction and Enterprise 
(Concluded from Page 733) 


the market for several machine tools, mo- 
tor driven. 

MILWAUKEE—A charter has been granted 
te the Central Iron & Wire Works, capital- 
ized at $25,000, to manufacture metal and 
wire products. Incorporators include William 
R. Bluemer, J. A. Sanker and C. P. Liker. 

MILWAUKEE—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Eureka Dish Washing 
Machine Co., capital stock $10,000. The in- 
corporators are Nick Reukema, C. M. Ham- 
bright and William J. Gary, care of Milwau- 
kee County Courthouse. 

SPOONER, WIS.—Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha railroad has awarded gen- 
eral contract to Ernest M. Canley Co. Inc., 
2922 Oakland avenue, Minneapolis, for an 
8-stall roundhouse, machine shop and turn- 
table at a cost of $25,000. 

SPOONER, WIS.—The Omaha division of 
the Chicago & Northwestern railroad will 
build a machine shop, 8-stall roundhouse, 
turn-table and warehouse here at a cost of 
$85,000. The general contract has been let 
to the E. M. Ganley Co., 2922 Oakland av- 
enue, Minnespolis. 

WAUWATOSA, WIS.—A $35,000 public gar- 
age and repair shop, 654x120 feet, will be 
built at 300-8306 East North avenue by C. F. 
Heine, 600 East North avenue. The Cod- 
dington Engineering Co., 290 Third street, 
Milwaukee, is architect and general contractor. 


Business in Canada 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—The Alberta Refiner- 
ies Ltd., 805 McLeod building has awarded 
general contract to J. D. Wrather for the 
erection of oil refinery here to cost $50,000. 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—The Union Oil Co. 
of California propose to build a large stor- 
age and distributing plant here, on which 
construction will be started next spring. The 
proposed undertaking includes a steam plant 
and a number of large buildings and tanks, 

ESQUIMALT, B. C.—S. E. O’Brien, secre- 
tary for the Dominion department of public 
works, Ottawa, Ont., is receiving bids for 10 
air compressors for the drydock here. 

FERNIE, B. C.—W. R. Wilson, president 
and managing director of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Co., has interested British capital- 
ists in a project to establish a small iron and 
steel plant here which will use coal from 
the Crow's Nest Pass and hematite from Iron 
Mountain, which is ten miles east from Cres- 
ton on the Canadian Pacific railway. As a 
preliminary towards this project, the group of 
claims owned by C. P. Hill and associates 


New Construction and Enterprise 
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Fabricated Ex:orts Drop 


XPORTS of fabricu' d steel in 

July dropped from tic levels of 
the preceding month, according to fur- 
ther analysis by the department of 
commerce. Canada continued thc heavi- 
est buyer of structural shapes. Mexico 
imported the largest amount of ship 
and tank plates, although Australia 
was close second. A good tonnage of 
miscellaneous structural forms was 
shipped to Japan in July. Following 
are further comparisons by countries: 

















Ship 
and tank 

| plates, Other 

Structural punched struc- 

Fabri- or tural 

Plain cated shaped forms 

tons tons pounds pounds 

SINIIEE eisaksidinde( wicsesss ~~ atgeaek’ 0) SAREE © Geiemgtbibtenncin 

Netherlands 65,060 

Norway ......... 3,370 
United King- 

a eS 61 ee 346,723 
Canada ............ 4,176 20 77,222 2,755,639 
Costa Rica .... 4 «wai 2,084 16,233 
| | amperes yee EG 1,010 
Honduras .iccc.  cesseees 34 66,239 
ROTOR RGUR. ness © corresee 58 1,680 
Panama .......... un: < cobindes 137,901 
SNE iscbbniy | dudinie.  Seceae -acninbtiesvicns svbscmagtalaiae 
Mexico ............ 529 127 367,424 214,166 
Newfdld. & 

Labrador .... ee ae eee ae 
SUE. ecccche  cesoccls™ uttdbess 513 
ees. acdtiakh.. apeneidh 5,794 
Other Brit. 

fi een a ee ee ee 
9 eee 688 457 146,141 845,648 
— eS a err 24,320 92,714 

W. Indies 14 2,184 
coeatinn a 50 733,278 
eee 24,509 
Ge aS 114 159,528 
Colombia. ........ 67 26,550 
OS) a 425 
RO F WPUREINIIRG.| Sisctcts — deedesde _ deucdsipchiense |. eogeeibinenenene 
SS een 242,590 
ae aN 54 40,453 
EE a cacsses sctneiien 2,672 
Venezuela _..... 286 128,099 
TG TIAL ccs cleness” eiapseen,  Gctasunebeceenee _ eatuagmmeneunte 
Se ee Gee 18,924 
SUNN AT, BD RE ccticsicenccices’ svvasntansdoesen 
Other Dutch E. 

eS 17 3,380 
IIR) ocaccnsesens 52 459,793 
Philippines .... 88 56 98,260 5,258 
CO  —Ee ere 234,825 3,133 
Total— ‘ 

quantities .. 6,628 2,073 1,075,034 6,403,466 
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will be thoroughly explored by diamond drill- 
ing. 

NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C.—Sir George A. 
Touche Ltd., chartered accountants acting 
for William Gorman, Montreal, Que., are ne- 
gotiating with the city for certain conces- 





sions and if these are forthcoming it is pro- 
posed to build a paper mill here, 220x393 feet. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Construction is un- 
derway on a factory for the American Can 
Co. Ltd., a group of three buildings with 
equipment and machinery. 

PORTAGE LA FRAIRIE, MAN.—The L. R. 
Key Fibre Mills, Ltd., contemplate building 
a fibre mill here. Miller & Miller, barristers, 
are acting for the company. 

COPPER CLIFF, ONT.—The 
storehouse of the International 
here was destroyed by fire. 

KENORA, ONT.—Backus Brooks Co., 1100 
Builders Exchange building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., have started work on the addition to 
pulp and paper mill here. Consulting engi- 
neers, H. §S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

LONSDALE, ONT.—Sheridan & Haight will 
build a garage here and will purchase equip- 
ment. 

NORTH BAY, ONT.—The Temiskaming & 
Northern Oontario railway has let contract 
to Angus & Taylor for a power house here. 
The contract is for building alone. Equip- 
ment and machinery will be awarded later. 

PETROLIA, ONT.—The Canadian Oil Co. 
is building an addition to its plant here. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Flans are being pre- 
pared for a concrete block factory on Weston 
road here, for the Granite Concrete Block Co. 
Ltd., 832 Weston Road, Toronto. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Hoyt Metal Co. 
Ltd., has completed its new factory building on 
Eastern avenue, and has also started install- 
ing machinery and equipment. F. G. Allen 
is vice president, and H. A. Broberg, engi- 
neer. 

BEAUFPRE, QUE.—Litigation between the 
Leaside Engineering Co. and the Bayless Pulp 


machinery 
Nickel Co. 


& Paper Co., Quebec, Que., has been ter- 
minated, leaving the latter concern free to 
complete negotiations with the Mead In- 


vestment Co., for the construction of a pulp 
mill here or at Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 

KIPAWA, QUE.—The International Paper 
Co., Montreal, Que., will increase the capacity 
of its bleached sulphite mill here to about 250 
tons per day. 

LIMOILOU, QUE.—The Quebec Street Rail- 
way Co. has purchased a site here and will 
erect a workshop and install equipment in 
order to repair its own cars. 

LIMOILOU, QUE.—Preliminary work for a 
large mill for the Anglo-Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Co., Quebec, has commenced. Plans 
are being prepared and it is expected they will 
be ready by December. Tenders will be called 
next January and construction work started in 
the spring. 


New Trade Publications 


FIBER ROOFING—Several leaflets issued 
by the Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, 0O., 
present the advantages of its asbestos fiber 


roofing material and how it should be ap- 


plied for best results. 

STEEL HARDENING—A folder by the 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Hartford, Conn., de- 
scribes its methods for determining the criti- 
cal temperature of steel being given harden- 
ing treatment, to insure quenching at the 
proper moment. 

GEARS—Suggestions as to the value of 
standardizing all the gears of a plant in one 
make, to obtain best service is the subject 
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of a leafiet by the Boston Gear 
Boston, which also describes briefly 
types of speed reduction units. 

SAFETY DEVICES—Goggles, masks and 
shields to protect eyes and faces from injury 
in industrial operations are illustrated and 
described in a bulletin by the Boyer-Campbell 
Co., Detroit. An effective picture showing 
how goggles saved a pair of eyes adorns 
the first page. 

ELECTRIC DRAWING FURNACE—Leeds & 
Northrup Co., manufacturers of electrical 
measuring instruments, Philadelphia, has is- 
sued a booklet explaining correct methods 


of drawing steel to obtain best qualities 
and describes its electric furnace for this 
purpose and the method of using it. 


SPEED REDUCERS AND GEARS—D. 0O. 
James Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
gears, speed reducers and couplings, has is- 
sued a new catalog covering its complete 
line. It is well illustrated and has many 
pages of engineering data which are of in- 
terest to engineers, designers and purchasers 
of transmission equipment. It is of much 
value in determining proper type of elevating, 
conveying, power transmitting and process 
machinery. 
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